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Third Greuit Of 400 Gnemas 


Labour MPs 
Plan Probe 


Campaign 


IN THE OPINION of 


Labour MPs it is time for the 
government to take a new look at 


the film industry. They think experts 
should be enlisted to advise the 
government on what to do to pre- 
vent a decline which would be 
disastrous to exhibitors and pro- 
ducers, who depend partly on the 
export market for their living, writes 


the Kuine.’s_ Parliamentary  corre- 
spondent. . 
A new campaign is _ therefore 


planned to start an official inquiry. 

The first shot will be fired next 
Tuesday by Stephen Swingler, who 
will question Sir David in the 
Commons. 

Mr. Swingler will ask for an in- 
quiry “in view of continued closure 
of cinemas, the danger of monopoly 
and the national importance of main- 
taining a heakhy film industry.” 

This is not an official move by 
any organisation of MPs interested 
in films. 

But Mr. Swingler is assured of 
support from MPs on both sides who 
are worried by the plight of the in- 
dustry, and who believe that the least 
the government should do is to 
abolish cinema tax altogether in the 
next Budget. 

Although the President of the 
Board of Trade, Sir David Eccles, did 


continued on page 6 
Support For 
Royal Show 

DESPITE the fall in production, 
the number of films submitted for 
consideration for the Royal Film 
Performance at the Empire, Leicester 
Square, on February 2, compares 
favourably with previous years. 

CTBF secretary Drummond Scott 
said on Tuesday that the response had 
been excellent and several more 
entries were expected before tomor- 
row, Friday—last entry day. 

Under the chairmanship of Lord 
Radcliffe, the selection committee 
plans to start viewing next week. 


Sale of tickets for the performance, 
in aid of the CTBF, began this week. 


Seat prices range from one to 25 | 


guineas. 


| 
some 


might decline a programme. 


cinemas from these groups, which will 
form the basis of the third release 
outlet, was anticipated to be, in the 
initial stages, as follows: 


CMA 250 

ABC 53 
i Essoldo 60 
| King 


43 
| Granada 27 
Mr. Winckles pointed out that there 
would be no central booking authority 
and that distributors would have to 
tion with the 
concerned. 
Referring to the cinemas that would 
form the third release outlet in 


individual bookers 


100 possibilities. The breakdown is as 


don, 32; South London, 37. 

gives a total of 107 cinemas. 
He estimated that the revenue earn- 

ing potential of the third release in 


This 


London would be in the region of 
£75,000 which compares favourably 
with a potential of approximately 
£80,000 for the Rank “A” circuit in 
London. 

Mr. Winckles said that when The 


Rank Organisation announced its 
rationalisation plan it was visualised 
that cinemas of the CMA, ABC, 
Essoldo, King and Granada circuits 
would form the basis of a circuit. 

“We see no problem in getting it 
together,” he emphasised. ** We have 
had discussions with all 
and the distributors. 

* We believe that it is a completely 
logical and practical arrangement,” he 
added. 

Mr. Winckles stated that the third 
circuit, as outlined, did not include 
independent exhibitors outside the 
groups mentioned. He agreed, how- 
ever, that in certain situations inde- 


potential of the third circuit, taking 
the independent situations into con- 
sideration, would be about 500. 

A table showing the possibilities of 
the third release outlet in the London 
| area is published on page 6, 


London, he said there are more than | 


It was stated that the number of r 


| 


Pact Renewed | 


follows: NW London, 38; NE Lon- | 


concerned | 


pendents would be able to take | 
advantage of the third release. 
It was estimated that the total 


| licences will be 
make their arrangements in consulta- | 


Agreed by 5 Groups 


RANK, ABC, GRANADA, ESSOLDO, KING 


emphasised that the 400 and more cinemas would represent the potential 
of the outlet but there would be flexibility in booking and any one group | 


Anglo-French 


IT HAS been agreed to extend for 
a further year up to September 30, 
1959, the arrangements for the grant- 
ing of French dubbing licences to 
British films. During this period 33 
made available to 
British productions, with the pos- 
sibility of review after six and nine 


months. 
| There is also a report that talks 
| will be opened in the near future 


to work out an agreement for joint 
Franco-British productions. 

A new Franco-Spanish cinema 
agreement increases from 600,000 to 
one million pesetas the amount of 
permitted French film sales in Spain. 


“BETTER SOUND’ 
COMMITTEE 


VARIOUS trade organisations 
have been invited by the BFPA to 
appoint representatives to form a 


committee to consider ways of im- 
proving the standard of sound repro- 
duction in cinemas, 

Invitations have gone to the 
FBFM, KRS, CEA, AIC, ASFP, 
BKS and Film Laboratories Associ- 
ation. 


Decision to form the committee 
was made at this month’s BFPA 
executive council meeting when 


members stressed the importance of 
maintaining a high standard in sound 
reproduction 


. 
Holiday Demand 
THE CEA and NATKE are due to 
go to National Joint Appeals Board 


over the union’s demand for three 
weeks’ holiday tomorrow (Friday). 


RANK-LION 
OVERSEAS 
AGREEMENT 


| LION INTERNATIONAL product 
is to be handled in Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand by Rank 
| Overseas Film Distributors and its 


: | associates and partners, it was an- 
A THIRD CIRCUIT, composed of more than 400 cinemas drawn | nounced yesterday, Wednesday. 

| from the CMA, ABC, Essoldo, Granada and Sir Alex King circuits, has | The directors of JAROFD and 

been agreed in principle. This was disclosed by Kenneth Winckles, | { jon International say their decision 

joint assistant managing director of The Rank Organisation, on Tuesday. | to join forces in these markets will 
Under this scheme the groups retain their autonomy. Mr. Winckles 


| be in the best interests of both com- 
panies. 

The negotiations have been under- 
| taken by Harry Norris for Rank and 
by Victor Hoare for Lion Interna- 
| tional. Arrangements have been 
| completed for the distribution of the 
|} product under the Lion Interna- 
| tional banner. 
Since its formation three years ago 
ion International has employed 
| representatives in Australia and Can- 
| ada—Robert Pivott in Sydney and 
| Oscar Hanson in Toronto, Both Mr. 
| Pivott and Mr. Hanson will continue 
lto assist the distributors in the re- 
| lease of the Lion International pro 
| duct in their respective territories. 
| Lion International controls the 
| overseas distribution of pictures re- 
leased here by British Lion and 
| Independent Film Distributors and, 
| although the line-up may vary a little 
; for each territory, the following pro- 
}ductions are among the films 


continued on page 6 


Rumours After 
. 
Republic Deal 
HERBERT J. YATES, president of 
Republic Pictures, and co-director 
Victor Carter have formed a 
syndicate which has bought 85.000 
Republic shares from the Music 
Corporation of America for 700.000 
dollars, cables Kine.’s New York 
correspondent Leonard Coulter. This 
assures Yates control of the company. 


The deal has started rumours that 
a sell-out is being organised. 


IFFPA TO DISCUSS 
FILM FESTIVALS 


BFPA president Arthur Watkins 
will today, Thursday, and tomorrow, 
be attending the autumn meeting of 
the administrative council of the In- 
ternational Federation of Film Pro- 
ducers’ Associations in Paris. 

The question of film festivals is 
| due to be discussed at the meeting 


A 
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Choice 
O1€ 
f Nip ey has been a good 
deal of discussion and 
speculation about the need 
for, and the prospects of, a 
third circuit. 

The air was cleared on Tuesday 
by Kenneth Winckles, who 
revealed that five circuits had 
agreed in principle to partici- 
pation in a scheme for the 
grouping of a formidable 
total of over 400 cinemas. 

it should be clearly understood 
at the outset that this is not 
a complete merger of in- 
terests into a single cohesive 
booking unit, but that it 
provides a basic pattern for 
an alternative outlet of sig- 
nificant potential, and with 
an even greater potential 
when it is realised that other 
independent interests must 
automatically ally themselves 
to the basic grouping. 

In effect the scheme was what 
was visualised by John Davis 
when he announced the Rank 
rationalisation plan and at 
the same time pointed to the 
need for the establishment of 
an alternative outlet and 
promised support through 
the placing into the pool of a 
nomber of cinemas excluded 
from the Rank “A™ circuit. 

The scheme without questicn 
is a logical development and 
will surely prove to be a 
highly practical one. Al- 
though the arrangement, of 
necessity, allows for a degree 
of flexibility in booking by 
the entities within the loose 
formation cf the group, pro- 
ducers are given the assur- 
ance of an_ alternative 
channel of release with a 
substantial earning capacity. 

The enlightened view must be 
that the third circuit, as 
visualised, appears to be the 
only solution to this difficult 
problem. It meets the in- 
dustry’s need for an alterna- 
tive outlet to help maintain 
continu'ty ‘9 the flow of ton- 
class products, particularly 
frou British studios. 


ACCOMPLI e 
SKOULRAS e 


HE third circuit is virtually a 
5 fait accompli. This seemed 

apparent as I walked into Ken- 
neth Winckles’ office at CMA head- 
quarters and saw on his table book- 
lets of matches bearing a Gaumont 
slogan over which was pasted a 
label bearing the significant words 
“ Third Circuit 


FAIT 


In outlining the scheme for the 
grouping of certain cinemas of the 
major circuits to form the backbone 
of a third release outlet, and in 
answering questions, Ken Winckles 
was both constructive and frank. 

There can be no doubt that the 
arrangement—agreed in principle, 
and subject to flexibility in booking 
with the component groups retain- 
ing responsibiliny for booking- 
powerful set-up with 
an earning potential greater than 
the Gaumont circuit and the so- 
called Fox circuit. 


represents a 


\ R WINCKLES, speaking in 
“ the knowledge of the dis- 
cussions that have gone on between 
the circuits concerned and distribu- 
tors, was in no doubt that it more 
than filled the gap created by the 
Rank rationalisation plan, and in 
the long run would prove to be to 
the benefit of the industry as a 
whole 

The group will obviously take the 
product which fails to get a Rank 
ae circuit or ABC release, in- 
cluding, of course, some of the Fox 
product, but Mr. Winckles made it 
clear that it was anticipated, that 
with the strength of the group, it 
should be possible to achieve a 
better balance between the three 
major outlets than was possible with 
the Gaumont circuit as the third 
outlet 

The high number of CMA cine- 
mas that are visualised as forming 
part of the third circuit needs ex- 
plaining This number includes 
cinemas in the Rank “B” circuit 
which stands at approximately 160, 
but will also include certain cinemas 
of the Rank “ A” circuit which are 
showing programmes on a_ split 
week basis 

Mr. Winckles pointed out that 
there had been consultations with 
20th-Century Fox, and, of course, 
the new grouping does strengthen 
the position of the so-called Fox 
circuit, for the Fox output for in- 
dependents will be absorbed. 


N R. WINCKLES said that he 
could not speak on behalf 
of Fox with regard to its future 
sales policy 
The company’s present arrange- 
ment with CMA was on a year to 
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POINTERS FROM SPYROS 
TRIBUTE TO DONAT 


year basis, running from May, and 
would continue until May next 
year, when, no doubt, the position 
would be reviewed. 

Mr. Winckles made it clear, how- 
ever, that the new scheme did not 
necessarily mean that independents 
playing the Fox product at present 
would necessarily be deprived of the 
Fox independent release, even 
though they might be in opposition 
to cinemas in the third circuit. 


& was emphasised that the 400 
cinemas mentioned did not 
include other independent interests, 
but it is obvious that many inde- 
pendents will be able to take ad- 
vantage of the third circuit release. 
where they are not in opposition to 
cinemas in the group. 

The new grouping does not 
basically affect the Rank policy of 
closure, where certain of the 160 
cinemas outside the Rank “A” 
circuit are concerned. 

But Mr. Winckles agreed that if 
conditions substantially improved 
as a result of the new arrangement, 
it may be possible that some of the 
cinemas that are scheduled for 
closure will be retained in operation. 


Two very pertinent matters 
were raised by Spyros 
Skouras at the informal dinner 


given in his honour by a group of 
ndependent exhibitors at the Savoy 
on Monday, to celebrate the fifth 
anniversary of CinemaScope. 

“ Toll-TV will come,” declared 
Mr. Skouras. “ But exhibitors 
must press for the withholding of 
films from toll-TV for a period of 
five years, after they have been 
released to cinemas,” he added. 

“If the industry allows features 
to go direct to toll-TV you would 


be better off by selling your 
theatres right away,” he said. 
other point, Mr. 


«)* the 


Skouras urged exhibitors to 
do all in their power to oppose and 
curb the payment of inflated fees 
to producers, directors and artists. 

In explaining the position, Mr. 
Skouras said that in the U.S busi- 
hess had never been so bad, yet 
Hollywood had never been so pros- 
perous. The cause of the prosperity 
was that producers, directors and 
stars were getting more money than 
ever before. 

This, he explained, was the result 
of the producers’ desire to get the 
best possible picture. 


HE trend, he argued, was a 
danger to the future of the 
industry, for the upward spiralling 
costs would have the effect of put- 


ting more companies out of busi- 
ness, with the result that fewer and 
fewer pictures would be made. 

Mr. Skouras emphatically stated 
that he was opposed to paying in- 
flated fees and so far as stars were 
concerned, it was Fox's policy to 
develop new talent to overcome this 
problem. 

On both points he urged the ex- 
hibitors to examine and to study the 
position very carefully. 

Mr. Skouras paid a_ graceful 
compliment to the CEA when he 
said it was a great organisation 
one of the greatest in the motion 
picture industry throughout the 
world. “It stands out as an 
example to the rest of the world,” 


he added. 


TIVHE dinner, inspired by Bill 
Fookes and organised by 
him, was a delightful occasion. Bill, 
before proposing the toast to 
Spyros, read a congratulatory tele- 
gram from George Lodge, who 
described himself as a member of 
the Fox Club, 

Bill went on to say that five years 
ago exhibitors were suffering a 
severe bout of depression. 
“ Spyros,”” he said, “ gave us an in- 
jection. What would have been our 
position if the Spyros gamble had 
not come off? But for him we 
would have suffered a severe dose 
of rationalisation before.” 

He congratulated Spyros on 
bringing together the U.S exhibitors 
in the new organisation called the 
American Congress of Exhibitors— 
ACE in short. 


m IR ALEX KING, taking up 
George Lodge's remark, 
wanted to know if he could regard 
himself as a life member of the Fox 
Club, but Spyros refused to be 
drawn by this allusion to Fox’s 
future policy in relation to the third 
circuit. 


Sir Alex went on to speak of 


Harry Norris, joint assistant 


managing director of The 
Rank Organisation and 
managing director of the 
Rank Overseas Film Dis- 
tributors, and R. M. D. 


on their way 
to visit Rank branches in the 
Philippines and the Far East 
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Spyros’s great friendship for 
Britain. “ He has always been and 
always will be a great supporter of 
this country,”’ he said. 

Cecil Bernstein said that Spyros 
was one of the few film men who 
had done everything he had said he 
would do. “Everything he has 
said during the past five years has 
come true,” he added. Cecil went 
on to express the hope that Spyros 
would always come to the aid of 
exhibitors in the future. 

Also joining in this tribute were 
Sol and Mark Sheckman, George 
Singleton, J. W. Davies, Ken Jones, 
James Brennan, Douglas Richards, 
Jackson Whithers, Wyndham 
Lewis, Claude Whincup, Julian 
Hodge, Bob Freeman and his son 
and Geoffrey Bravery. 

Present, too, were Jim Pattinson, 
Albert Cornfield, Bob Goldstein, 
Basil Litchfield, and Percy Living- 
stone. 


TOT much progress was made 

. at the meeting between CEA 
and SCMA negotiation teams at the 
Ministry of Labour last week. 

I understand that the managers 
have modified their attitude to- 
wards their claims for commission 
on sales and Sunday pay. But they 
went back with a stiffer pay claim 
to embrace Sunday work. 

It is almost certain that this will 
not be received favourably by the 
exhibitors. 

However, the SCMA proposal 
will be discussed at the next finance 
and management committee meet- 
ing. After this it is expected that 
the CEA and SCMA representatives 
will meet again, not at the Ministry 
of Labour, to consider the ex- 
hibitors views. 


(HE Rank Organisation has 
added considerably to the 
strength of its overseas distribution 
organisation through the deal with 
Lion International, announced this 
week. 

Under this new arrangement 
JAROFD and its partners and 
associates take over the responsi- 
bility for distribution of the Lion 
International product in the im- 
portant Commonwealth countries of 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 

Both companies will surely benefit 
from this happy partnership 
negotiated by Harry Norris and 
Victor Hoare. 


ii was virtually true that all Scot- 
land (and part of England and 
Wales, too) was represented at the 
private dinner party in Glasgow 
last Friday to pay tribute to Sir 
Alex King. 

Statesmen, politicians, eminent 
lawyers, religious and civic leaders, 
prominent businessmen and sports- 
men were among the 200 who 
gathered under the chairmarship of 
Hugh Fraser to celebrate Sir Alex's 
recent 70th birthday and to honour 
him for his long career of public 
service. 

Sir Alex, of course, is a notable 
Scotsman as well as being a great 
man of the cinema, but it was in 
keeping with his main interest that 
the principal emphasis of the even- 
ing’s arrangements was on show 


business. His international fame 
was pin-pointed by congratulatory 
telegrams from trade people in all 
parts of the world 


H's early days as a page-boy 
programme seller ina Gorbals 
theatre, and as an assistant cinema 
manager in the Cowcaddens were 
recalled in a photographic potted 
biography in a special brochure 
that had been produced for the 
occasion. 

After dinner the air was thick 
with compliments. Sir Alex's 
health was proposed by the Scottish 
Secretary, John S. Maclay, and 
speeches were also made by Hugh 
Fraser, Lord Cameron, Lord 
Provost of Glasgow Myer Galpern, 
Sir Robert A. Maclean, and the 
Earl of Rosebery. 

Sir Alex's reply was typical. He 
confessed that, after 70 years dur- 
ing which he had had to face many 
audiences, this was the first time he 
had ever found difficulty in speak- 
ing. “To receive this personal 
honour is one of those rich divi- 
dends that one seldom realises dur- 
ing one’s lifetime,” he said. 

After recalling many of the out- 
standing occasions in his very full 
life he, again typically, ended up 
with regretful cracks against 
television. 


QTARS of screen and stage, as 
w well as a host of trade 
personalities, paid tribute to the 
memory of Robert Donat at the 
world premiere of 20th Century- 
Fox's “ The Inn of the Sixth Happi- 
ness” at the Odeon, Leicester 
Square on Sunday night. 

The proceeds of the premicre, of 
course, will go to found a scholar- 
ship at the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art as a memorial to 
Robert Donat, whose tragic death 
occurred after completing his role 
in the film. 

It was a deeply moving experience 
witnessing his last performance on 
the screen. 

No film could have been more 
fitting for the occasion. Without 
doubt it is one of the great pro- 
ductions of this, and indeed, any 
decade. It is a triumph for Spyros 
Skouras, Mark Robson, its stars 
and, in fact, everyone associated 
with the production. 

It was given a tumultuous ova- 
tion, and the producer and Ingrid 
Bergman and others associated with 
the film were applauded as they left 
ithe theatre. 


HE trade is not unaccustomed 
to receiving advice from out- 
siders, but it is always galling when 
the advice, although well-intentioned, 
is uttered by someone who is not 
well-informed about our business. 
This was the case at last week’s 
Birmingham CEA branch banquet 
when the Mayor of West Bromwich, 
Councillor T. Rochelle, spoke of a 
“need for some measure of 
redundancy in the industry.” 
Well, well. 


YOUNCILLOR Rochelle, I 
have no doubt, was en- 
deavouring to show a sympathetic 


understanding of our problems, 
but he was hardly helpful when 
he suggested that West Brom- 
wich had too many cinemas; 
that the public preferred to go to 
larger city-centre halls and that ex- 
hibitors should adopt Todd-AO and 
show more films like ‘* South 
Pacific.” 

It was not surprising that his 
remarks were coolly received in dead 
silence. 

However, he was on safer ground 
when he expressed the view that all 
cinemas should be allowed to 
open on Sunday. 


i> a typically optimistic speech 
Teddy Hinge quietly, but em- 
phatically, pointed out that the 
industry had faced many difficult 
problems in the past, but it had 
always overcome them. 

“T have no doubt,” he said, 
“that with the ingenuity that exists 
among the showmen still in the 
cinema business, we will find the 
means of winning the people back 
to the cinema.” 

And referring to Sunday Opening, 
Teddy neatly tossed the controver- 
sial issue of the S.O levy right back 
into the lap of the Mayor. 

It was about time, he said, that 
some go-ahead local authority made 
the Act, which imposed the levy, 
look ridiculous by reducing the 
amount of the levy to a_ token 
payment. 

Jack Prendergast made an im- 
passioned appeal for support for the 
third circuit proposals. Earlier 
vranch chairman Miles Jervis had 
urged exhibitors not to discount 
Jack's advice or the need for action 
in this matter. 


HE function was not so well 

attended as in previous years. 
Certainly, the representation from 
London was very much smaller, 

Doug King, Harold Boodson, 
Eddie Bryson and Dick Henderson 
were showing the flag for their 
respective companies. 

Harry Adley never misses this 
event, but Dickie Pearl, unfortun- 
ately, was kept away by a severe 
chill. 

Harry, incidentally, is looking 
forward to a Christmas-time family 
reunion with his son, Robert, who 
is taking a holiday from his job 
with the company in the Far East. 


BY a happy coincidence I 
travelled to Birmingham in 

company with Bil] Annett and his 
wife. 

The equipment and service com- 
panies were well represented. 

Martin Beer of RPI, Bob Collins 
of RCA, Jimmy Jewell and Len 
Blay of Morganite-Ship, George 
Arnold of Lyons and Vernon Green 
of FTS were among those I met 
during the course of the evening. 


U was not until many of the 
guests had arrived at Birming- 
ham that they heard the tragic news 
of the sudden death of Arthur Baker 
the previous day. 


He died while travelling home 


5° 
from business in a friend's car. 
It was a great shock to all. Many 
of us were looking forward to 
joining him at the cocktail reception 
which his company, P and 
Advertising Service, usually gives 
before the dinner. 

In adition to his interest in the 
screen advertising company, 
Arthur was, of course, associated 
with Ken Jones and others in com- 
panies controlling cinemas in Chep- 
tow, Monmouth, Cinderford and 
Lydney. 


ALMOST every distributing 

- company in Wardour Street 
has been the subject of rumours in 
recent times, and last week it was 
the turn of Anglo Amalgamated. 

Swart Levy asked me to publish 
an absolute denial of the story going 
the rounds that Anglo was to cease 
to function as a distributor and 
would be putting its product out 
through another renting house. 

“We have no intention of going 
out of the distribution business,” 
he said with great emphasis, In 
fact, Anglo has 24 features lined up 
for distribution next year. 

In addition to the features, Anglo 
will also be distributing an almost 
equal number of supporting sub- 
jects. 

Rumours about Anglo have arisen 
from the simple fact that arrange- 
ments have been made for AB- 
Pathe to handle the dispatch of 
the company’s prints. The working 
arrangement goes no further than 
that. 


A BPC’s appointment of Stanley 
+% Black as musical director to 
the corporation is a shrewd move, 
for his services will be of great 
value, beyond his immediate respon- 
sibilities at the studio. 

Already Stanley has composed 
and directed the scores of more than 
60 British pictures including: * The 
Naked Truth,” “ Now and For- 
ever,” “The Man Who Wouldn't 
Talk,’ “ These Dangerous Years " 
and “ My Teenage Daughter.” 

His is a magic name in _ the 
world of records. Over one-and-a- 
half-million copies of his own long 
playing discs have been sold. In 
addition, he arranges for artists like 
Dickie Valentine, Anne Shelton and 
Vera Lynn. 

I gather from ABPC that 
Stanley’s knowledge of the music 
publishing business will be of the 
utmost value. Music is now an 
important facet of film exploitation 
and he will be devoting much of his 
time to liaison work in this sphere. 


T is interesting to recall that 

Stanley virtually started his 
career through one of Kine’s. stable 
companions at Odhams Press—The 
Melody Maker. 

In 1929, soon after leaving 
school, he became interested in jazz, 
and after winning an arranging com- 
petition sponsored by the Melody 
Maker was soon writing articles and 
jazz choruses for the paper. 


The Strelier 


Now Scotland Gets The 
Paramount Message 


LEADING industry figures in Scotland welcomed Fred Hutchinson, 
managing director of Paramount, on the first stage of his naticn-wide tour 
at the Central Hotel, Glasgow, last week Mr. Hutchinson is visiting key 
cities in Britain to speak at luncheon-meetings in connection with Para- 
mount’s affirmation of faith in the future of the industry 

Personalities presenting every 
section of th ndustry in Scotland 
were on hand to hear Mr. Hutchin- 
son's delivery of the specch given in| LOWER PROFITS 
London recently by George Weltnet 
Paramoun vice-president in charge 
of world-wide FOR BLACKPOOL 

Following he Sp ech t 

usirated by projected st shots 
Sir Alexander King praised Par: TOWER CO. 
mour ind ts president Barne. 

Balabar The Paramount com LOWER profits and dividend are 
par said Sir Alex, “is run by the | reported by the Blackpool Tower 
on peop who should be in the | Company, which had a serious fire 
ndustry——showmen! in the Tower Ballroom in Decem- 

Sir Alex spoke of his own friend ber, 1956 
hip with Mr. Hutchinson, a friend _Fo he year to October 31, 1958, 
ship of from 30 to 40 ye stand ading profits were down from 
ng, and he added that “ here, as in £352 103 to £273,941. The dividend 
Ame 1, Paramount a clean-cut | is made up to 15 per cent., com- 
org tion pared with 20 per cent. and a special 

” not a dyin ndustry 5 per cent. bonus. This time a first 
emphasised Sir x. “It is very | imterim at 5 per cent. is to be added 
much alive. and I for one am assured | to the dividend, based on the current 
today that we are not prepared to | year’s position an the amount 
make final arrangements for a bu carried forward 
ness which is very much aliv Para 
mount’s affirmation of faith in the 
futur s a cheery message we in e 
Scotland receive with open arms.” J t t | 

In the chair at the luncheon-meet n erna ona 
ing was James Gibson, Paramount's e 
branch manager for Glasgow, and Ad Festival 
he thanked Sir Alex for his reply to - 

Mr. Hutchinson's address. A JOINT meeting between the 

Another leading Scottish industry lexecutive councils of  Inter- 
personetity George Singleton, | national Screen Advertising _Ser- 
thanked Paramount for its hospi- | vices and International Screen Pub- 
tality and Mr. Hutchinson for jour- | ticity Association recently took place 
neying to Scotland with his good] i, Paris when it was agreed that 
EWS the two associations should once 


again assume joint responsibility for 
| the organisation of next year’s Inter- 
| national Advertising Festival. 

| Two other decisions were reached. 


MANAGERS ASKED 


The festival will return to Cannes, | 
TO PROTEST and for the first time will be held 
in June instead of September. The 
: | dates are June 9-13. 
CINEMA managers are to be 
asked to Protest to their local Mem- 
bers of Parliament against the govern- 
ment’'s decision to abolish the Indus- AAP ASKS ABOUT 
trial Disputes Tribunal. 
he SCMA wants them to take 
the action through local branches LEVY EXEMPTION 
Said general secretary, Bill Ellison: — — ~ 
“To abolish the tribunal is a retro FREDERIC K BENNETT, Con- 
grade step. It is invaluable and there | S¢rvative, Torquay, asked Sir David 
is a lot of concern, especially among Eccles in the Commons on Tuesday 
smaller organisations like ours, over | Whether he will now increase the 
the decision.” exemption limit of £150 from the 
levy, in view of the difficulties that it 
is causing to smaller exhibitors.” 
Rank SS At 
Siete Maks FOX NEGOTIATES 
RANK SCREEN SERVICES has FOR TODD-AO 
secured the exclusive rights for the | REPORTS that Twenticth Century- 
cat clues ah ty Ta oy "| Fox is negotiating for control of | 
= i reine “The will cad “" | Todd-AO are confirmed by Fox, 
M \ 39 ) June id. 1959. rom | cables Leonard Coulter, Kine.’s New 
a é i : 4 . » 
The cinema, which seats 364! York correspondent 
people, is prominently situated in —— 
Lishon'’s new Exhibition Hall. The 
Rank Screen Services presentation THE LONDON district office of the 
will be shown three times daily on | British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd.. 
weekdays and six times on the three | will be located, from November 24, 
Sundays it 33, Grosvenor Place, London, | 
Advertising space can be booked |S.W.1, and not at Crown House, | 
through Rank Screen Services Aldwych 
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THIRD CIRCUIT—LONDON RELEASE 


Situations available on a release subject in two categories: 


(1) Those which will require it. 
(2) Other possibilities. 


NW LONDON 

(1) Acton Golders Green Kenton Stamford Hill 
Barnet (2) Hammersmith Kilburn Tottenham 
Colindale Highbury King’s Cross or Watford 
Camden Town Harringay or Caledonian Road Walham Green 
Chelsea Wood Green Notting Hill Wealdstone 
Edgware Road Harrow Road Palmers Green Willesden 
Ealing Hendon Rayners Lane Wembiey 
Enfield Islington St. Albans Queensbury 
Finchley Kentish Town 

33 Theatres 


Edmonton 
Haverstock Hill 


inner or 


SP Shepherds Bush 
\ Northwood 


Waltham Cross 


5 Theatres 
Possible Total 38 Theatres 
NE LONDON 
(1) Bethnal Green (2) Greenford Leytonstone Surbiton 
Dagenham Hackney Poplar Uxbridge 
Dalston Hayes (Middx.) Romford Walthamstow 
East Ham Hounslow Richmond Whalebone Lane 
East Sheen Kingston Seven Kings Whitton 
Grays Leyton Southall 
24 Theatres 
(2) Esher liford Ruislip South Woodford 
Gerrards Cross Loughton Stepney Upminster 


8 Theatres 
Possible Total 32 Theatres 
SOUTH LONDON 


(1) Balham Eltham Hill { Copteggen or Streatham 
Brixton Epsom \ Petts Wood Sutton 
Bromley Guildford Peckham Tooting 
Carshalton Kennington Penge Welling 
Camberwell Lewisham Putney Woolwich 
Clapham New Cross Reigate Wimbledon 
Clapham Junc Old Kent Road Rushey Green Woking 
Croydon Staines 
29 Theatres 
(2) Bexleyheath Dorking Purley West Norwood 
Dartford Greenwich Sn A Road { Upper Norwood or 


i —. 
Theatres 
Possible Total ” Theatres 


RANK PACT—contd. 


scheduled for early release under the 
new deal:— 

“Virgin Island": Starring Sidney | 
Poitier, John Cassavetes and Virginia 
Maskell; produced by Countryman 
Films and directed by Pat Jackson in 
Eastman Color. 

* Behind The Mask”: A _ Sergei 
Nolbandov production directed by 
Brian Desmond Hurst in Eastman 
Color and starring Michael Redgrave, 
Tony Britton, and Carl Mohner. 

“The Man Upstairs”: An ACT 
production directed by Don Chaffey 
and starring Richard Attenborough, 
Bernard Lee, Donald Houston and 
Virginia Maskell. 

“ Room At The Top”: From John 
and James Woolf, and directed by 
Jack Clayton this is the screen version 
of John Braine’s novel. Cast is 
headed by Laurence Harvey, Simone 
Signoret and Heather Sears. 

“Honeymoon”: Photographed in 
Spain in Technicolor and Technirama 


MPs’ PROBE—contd. 


not support an inquiry into the 
| industry when NATKE chiefs met 
him to discuss their demand last 
| Thursday, the union is still deter- 
mined that one will be held. 

NATKE general secretary, Sir Tom 
O’Brien, who led the union deputa- 
tion, said afterwards that he was satis- 
fied with the outcome of the meeting. 

‘Sir David did not turn down our 

request for an inquiry,” he said. 

sven though he did not favour a 
committee of inquiry at this time, 
he was not unsympathetic to the view 
that continued and close attention 
should be given to the conditions in 
the industry at present.’ 

Sir Tom stressed that his union was 
still determined to get an inquiry. 

“ We still believe there is a great need 
for one. There are signs of the 
industry putting its house in order, 
but it is too slow, and this. is a job 
that must be done quickly.” 

He said he had impressed upon 
Sir David the need for a new 
definition of what 


|and produced and directed by an constitutes a 
Michael Powell. “Honeymoon ” | British film for Quota purposes in 
stars Antonio, Ludmilla Tcherina, | ConMmection with the rising trend in 


making British films abroad and with 


| Anthony Steel and Leonide Massine. the sibility of Dublin’s Ardmore 


“ Carlton-Browne Of The F.O”: | Studios becoming inimical to British 
The latest comedy from Roy and | §jm production in London ; 
| John Boulting starring Terry- peed . - : : 
Thomas, Peter Sellers and Luciana sir David promised to consider 
Paluzzi ; the points raised by the union, said 
- Sir Tom, “ and recognised our diffi- 
culty in connection with increasing 


redundancy dismissals.” 


The President would, he thought, 
be willing to have further talks over 
the issues raised. 


The inquiry demand was discussed 


Anglo Trade Show 


ANGLO AMALGAMATED will 
trade show “ The Screaming Skull” 


on December 3 at the Hammer | by NATKE’s executive council meet- 
theatre at 10.30 am. “Cage of | ing in Dublin at the week-end. Mem- 
Doom ™ will be shown on the same | bers then began making their plans 


! day at the same theatre at 2.30 p.m. | for the New Year. 
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Matinee Prices GRRSa 
Advertising For Children 


SOUTH WALES 


Campaign 
Supported 


SOUTH WALES 
quickly in support of a national 
advertising campai At its meeting 
last week the South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire branch formed a special 
publicity committee to advance the 
campaign. 

To emsure that this is not just 
another committee the branch sup- 
ported a proposition of W. Berriman 
(Pontypridd) that the new committee 
be given the power to spend up to 
£100 on local newspaper advertising. 

Presenting the general council meeting 
report, Mr. Berriman said the report sub- 
mitted on the publicity campaign was one 
of the best he had ever seen at a council 
meeting 

He welcomed the double-crown poster 
with the slogan ** Don't Take Your Wife 
For Granted—Take Her Out To The 
Pictures.”’ 

Wyndham Lewis (Cardiff) said that the 
poster campaign was only the first stage 
in the CEA’s efforts to bring back the 
missing cinema audiences. ‘** The next 
step will be to get together with the other 
five associations and really get down to 
some hard thinking about what else we 
can do to get back the so-called ‘ missing 
millions’,’’ he said. 

“We can investigate such things as 
whether trailers are being produced the 
right way, whether stills are doing much 
good, and whether we are handling our 
press publicity the right way. We could 
then bring in market research experts to 
Show us where we might be going wrong 
in certain directions 

““T hope we are not going to lie down 
and die, but fight back and prove to the 
public that we are giving them the best 
entertainment in the cheapest possible 
way 

Mr. Lewis then proposed the formation 
of the local committee and it 


has moved 


was agreed 
that this should comprise: Mr. Lewis, 
Jim Dooner (Maesteg), George Isaacs 


(Bridgend), Harold Jones (Newbridge) and 
— Ponking (Cardiff) 

AGM.—The branch rejected a proposal 
by Mr. Lewis that they do away with the 
annual luncheon held in connection with 
the branch annual general meeting. 

Mr. Lewis felt that they could hold a 
much smaller function. The majority of 
members felt that the usual Juncheon 
should be held in honour of the president 
of the CEA, but that members should pay 
the full economic rate. 

Third Circuit.—At the end of the meet- 
ing, the chairman, Harold Jones invited 
unofficial discussion on the proposed 
“third circuit.” 

Mr. Lewis was the chief speaker, and 
said that the matter harked back to the 
night when Jobn Davis spoke to the 
CEA about reorganisation within The 
Rank Organisation. 

“* It was obvious that a lot of exhibitors 
might be affected and also a number of 
_€ and independent producers,’ he 
said. 

“A number of people have stated quite 
openly that they do not feel like going on 
producing pictures without an assured 
outlet."" 

Mr. Lewis stressed that among the pre- 
requisites for a third circuit would be a 
London release, and a number of halls 
equivalent from a revenue-bearing point 
of view to the other circuits. 

“T am all in favour of this suggested 
third circuit,” he went on. ‘* We wi 
assured of three streams 
coming out of the studios, and I think it 
is one of the most important things we can 
have to keep us in business.’’ 


RISHTON (Lancs.) council has | 


decided to apply to the Home Office 
for a draft order to permit Sunday 
cinema shows, if the decision of a 
local public meeting is in favour. 


of product | 


Problem 


THE EFFECT on others of a 
cemtral cinema starting extended 
times with matinee prices for children, 


including Saturdays, was discussed at | was how Tom Massi 


that the Gaumont, Sheffield, was 
admitting children at special prices— 
ls. downstairs and Is. 6d. upstairs, 
with extended times. 


There seemed to be points worth 


sidering. Competition from the central 
houses was becoming heavier and the 
price differential with suburban houses 


was becoming less and less 


S. Kirkham said at the Hippodrome the 
children’s age limit had been 12 for some 
time, but at the Gaumont it was about 
14. He allowed half-price up to four 
o'clock. He thought it was a retrograde 
step to allow unaccompanied children to 


| gO to a U programme at any time of the 


night, and also to allow them in on Satur- 
day afternoons at half-price 

The idea behind it was to induce families 
back to the cinemas, said Roy Raistrick 


Mr. Kirkham said it was a way to 
drive adult patrons away on Saturday 
afternoons. He thought the Gaumont had 
done a lot of harm and probably without 
commensurate improvement financially. 


Mr. Blake asked if it was correct CEA 
procedure to inform ‘the secretary of 
changes? Arnold R. Favell, secretary, 


SHEFFIELD 


they had discussed 
not hours or con- 
Raistrick said the prices had 
reduced, but the time range 


said in recent years 
children's prices but 
ditions. Mr 
not been 
extended 


A. G. Smeeton, chairman, said he had 
made inquiries and came to the conclu- 
sion that the increased children’s attend- 
ance was not much to worry about. At 
the cinema house with which he was con- 
nected they had only about 
attending each week, 


‘Film Producers Are 
Never Satisfied’ 


“WE SHOULD make plain that we shall object most strongly to 


addition of one cent to the * levy 


7 
Levy Increase 
the 
while present conditions prevail.’ This 


4 ; assicks (Essoldo) expressed the unanimous feeling of mem- 
Sheffield CEA meeting on Monday. | hers at the monthly meeting of the Northern branch CEA after George 
Peter H. Blake said he understood | Kitching (Middlesbrough) had reported the trend of conversations at the 


Board of Trade. 


“The film producers,” he said, 
“ have intimated that they will need 


| £5,000,000 a year. At the current rate, | 


con- 


the levy will produce approximately 
£4,500,000. This means, i 
that exhibitors are expected to pro- 
vide still more more for the 
tion of fewer films some of which 
the independent exhibitor will never 
have a chance of showing economi- 
cally.” 

Mr. Massicks said he suspected that 
an artificial shortage of product was 
being created to bring pressure on 
exhibitors. Harry Griffiths pointed 
gloomily to the progressive increase 


| in producers’ demands. 


| largely 


| another. 


50 children | 
and reduced prices | 


had been in operation, including Saturday | 


afternoons, for about 20 years. 


Advertising.—-Speaking on collective 
advertising Mr. Smeeton said there was 
a feeling that trailers were too long. Mr 
Blake thought that was a most important 
form of advertising and the aim should 
be to make them better 


Sheffield branch had last year discussed 
the possibility of holding a local Film 
Week, said Mr. Raistrick. He thought 
it was an important idea which could per- 
haps be discussed again. Renters might 
heip if they dealt with it in a big enough 
way. 

Mr. Favell felt the effort 
to be 100 per cent., or it was not worth 
making. It was estimated that with local 
advertising it would cost at least £300 to 
£400 


would have 


Mr. Kirkham said he thought collective 
advertising would be best directed to a 
specific group of people rather than to the 
wide world. It would be a waste of time 
trying to induce certain classes back to 
cinemas 

The Film Week project is to be recon- 
sidered at a later meeting 


Trade Shows.—On the demand for the 
reinstatement of provincial trade shows, 
Mr. Favell read a letter from John Davis, 
saying he was entirely in sympathy and 
had asked the KRS to press for this. A 
reply from the KRS said that the matter 


| was being carefully considered and would 


be discussed at further joint meetings with 


' the CBA. 


“A year or two ago they needed 
£3,500,000. Now, when £4,500.000 is 
the prospect, they wamt £5,000,000. A 
year or so hence, it will be £6,000,000. 
Even the genuine producers are never 
satisfied.” 


Sunday films.—When George Kitching 
complained about the poor condition of 
films on the Sunday list, and chairman 
William Carr had mentioned one such 
film in which ora) continuity 
destroyed, Mr. Massicks said it 
was of no use retailing complaints to one 
The branch should protest 
strongly to the joint committee. 


Mr. Kitching said that some of the 
copies ran from five to ten minutes short 
and all agreed that there were not enough 
copies to permit the renters time to check 
them over. And, although Colin Buglass 
warned the members that a demand for 
more or better copies almost certainly 
would be met with argumemts for higher 
hire rates, the resolution of protest was 
passed unanimously 


Children’s Matinees.—Secretary Mordue 
having reported that only three replies 
had been received to a circular inviting 
figures illustrating the adverse effects of 
taxation on children’s matinees in “* de- 
marcation line "’ halls, Mr. Massicks said 
he was not at all surprised 


“You will find, I think,’’ said he, 


| “* that ‘most have not replied because they 


have dropped their matinees on checking 
up and finding that only the Chancellor 
was getting tangible returns. It is much to 
be regretted, for the children of today 
should be the aduk patrons of tomorrow, 
and matinees helped to make children 


| cinema-minded.”’ 


Projectionists’ Course.—-During a rather 
diffuse discussion of the correspondence 
course for apprentices, the chairman re- 
vealed that a circular issued by S. Jack- 
son, local NATKE organiser, had brought 
replies from about 20 lads 


Secretary Mordue said that there was 
now a prospect of about 30 boys taking 
the inaugural course. The appoimtment of 


| a@ competent examiner should, he felt, be 


| 


treated as of some urgency, for the intake 
six months or so hence might well bring 
the total of apprentices to 60. 


Billy Carr said that the value of the 
course was £60, and the boys would pay 
only for their books and instruments 


Publicity campaign.—Wakter Wilson re- 
ported briefly on publicity campaign pro- 
posals and urged members to co-operate 
in the effort to assure the public that the 
industry was up and coming, able and 
determined to provide much the best 
entertainment value for money. 


had been | 


in short, | 


roduc- | 


| gast, 


THIRD CIRCUIT IS 
NO PIPE-DREAM 


REPORTING on the proposal to 
set up a third circuit, Jack Prender- 
presiding at the November 


meeting of the Leeds and district 


| branch of the CEA, said there was 


| 


considerable support for the third 
circuit and the committee was 
examining a list of some 200 theatres. 


They are not all independent 
cinemas. Major circuits have their 
problems as well as we have and 
there has been a definite inquiry, 
and in most cases pledged support, 
from all over the United Kingdom 
from circuits who want to be in this 
scheme. 

The third circuit may have to con- 
sider the inclusion of circuit houses 
in some situations. All sections of 
the exhibiting industry have been 
effected by this adjustment. 

Mr. Prendergast said it had been urged 
that the list should be extended to 
theatres, and he was sure that could be 
done. There had been a tendency to re- 
gard this idea of a third circuit as a pipe 
dream. 

That negative opinion, now fast disap- 
pearing, went to show that some people 
did not fully realise that they are being 
confronted with a situation that called 
for prompt action 

Tt was a case of Hobson's choice 
Uniess a third circuit was formed in 
twelve months there would not be enough 


LEEDS 


films to service a great many cinemas 
They would close not for lack of patron- 
age but for lack of films 

Mr. Prendergast asked for comments 
or questions from the meeting, and C. H 
Whincup, supporting, and commending 
the scheme, said: “‘ It is plain from what 
you have shown us, and told us today, 
Jack, that you have sold the scheme 
widely Now they want to know the 
mechanics of the scheme—details of how 
it is to be worked and how the object 
is to be achieved."’ 

After some further discussion the meet- 
ing expressed its approval of the scheme 
as outlined and there were expressions 
of thanks to Mr. Prendergast for the time, 
expense, and hard work he was putting 
in on the scheme 

Teade Shows.—Secretary Gerry Hylton, 
reported having received letters from film 
columnists and critics on the local press 
voicing a complaint and protest against 
renting companies stopping trade shows in 
Leeds 

These had been forwarded to head- 
quarters for attention and consideration 
with a view to letting the heads of renting 
organisations know what the position was 
in the provinces 

Mr. Prendergast: ‘Surely it is more 
than ever necessary, quite apart from the 
press, that buyers should have an oppor- 
— of viewing what they are asked to 
uy?” 
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* REPORTS FROM THE WORLD MARKETS x 


NEW YORK 


Spyros Skouras Leaves 


His Brain-Child 


BECAUSE of t ncreasingly 


clos 
yew ) British and U.S exhibi 
j fo 1 of the new Cong 
or po mportan 
| no exaggeration to say tha 
w Doody wes cxXisicnc o 
em Sp s Skouras, president 
f Tw eth Century-Fox He con 
ved I summoned in his own 
iffices th n ng which it came 
pn n « nurtured the discussions 
nd he even suggested " the names 


members 
id accomplished this, he 


he was relinquishing 
the np y chairmanship which he 
had umed, adding that he was 
ve g official connection with the 
zroup becau ‘I'm going to be your 
vera or. I'll be on the other side.” 
Obvious 
No one can say so soon after the 
yirth of th nfant whether it will 
flourish or whether the inheritance of 
basic differences from $ parent 
rganisations w prejudice its de 
velopment 
But this much is obvious: it bears, 
at the outset, all the birthmarks of 
SUCCESS ine preiominary execulive 
mm consisting of S. H. Fabian, 
president of Stanley-Warner (chair- 
man), and five co-chairmen: Horace 
Adams, president of Allied States 
Georg rasotes, president of 
Theatre Owners of America: Max 
A. Cohen president Independent 
Theatre Owners Association Wil- 
liam Forman, Southern California 
Theatr Owners and Sol. A 


Schwartz president 

Motion Pictur 
The full «t 

drawn from all 


Metropolitan 
Association. 
committee, 
of exhib 
which were 
it question by the one 
exhibitors represented 
Skouras parley 


I cs 
mporary 
segments 
names 


hund: 


the 


Permanent 


Within 30 day he executive com- 
’ ry hold a further meeting of 
he oup to form a permanent body 
wh h \ WV ibly be tagged 
ACT American Congress of 
Exhibito 
As } of Congress policy will 
undoubiedly be forthcoming within 
he next week or two, but from re- 
warks ] it the opening mecting 
¢ f y obvious that ACE will 
nk high « agenda the following 
ibjec 
Ur mity of action regarding the 
f post-1948 films » telev 
sior 
Formulation of united action to op- 
pose pay-as-you-see TV 
An industry-wide system of b 
ion 
Government financial assistance in 
gencral programm w~ re-building 
and modernising cinemas 
Competitive bidding, road showing, 


tics formed in the past two or three 

groups, with all they imply for the 
ss of Exhibitors in New York is of 

| ced admission prices and 

ou le practices 

It is important to remember that 
members of both Allied and TOA 
held private conferences before the 
meeting which basic policies were | 
agreed and there appeared from 
subsequent remarks from the floor, 
to be a considerable measure of 
agreement on ACE's aims and ob- 
yectives 

The peaceful atmosphere which 
revailed at this gathering spread i- 
self in other directions. Louis A. 
Green and Jerome A. Newman, the 
two directors of Loew's, Inc., who 


had opposed the Vogel management's 
plan to split the corporation's activi- 
ties, announced that they would not 
carry their own alternative scheme to | 
the stockholders in another proxy 
battle 

In a statement issued by Mr. 
Green they indicated that they had | 
decided against such a fight as a 
result of their belief that other im- 
portant holders of Loew's stock, 
while opposed to the management's | 
policy, were not likely side with 
the dissident directors 


to 


Prominent 


This was refer the 
two Wall Street banking houses 
which have been prominent in 
Loew's financial affairs, Lazard 
Freres and Lehmann Brothers. 

he Vogel plan of divorcement 
has meantime been submitted to the 
Courts for approval. A U.S Depart- 
ment of Justice representative at the 
hearing said that the government 
had no objections, provided certain 
safeguards were introduced, and 
Judge Edward L. Palmieri promised 
a decision within a week. 

Whether Messrs. Green 
man will now completely 
their position vis-a-vis Mr 
is doubtful, in view of current 
umours that they will demand 
changes in the board of directors. 


taken to 


to 


and New- 
abandon | 
Vogel 


They are still contending that if 
heir own plan of leaving Loew’s, | 
Inc. in control of everything except 
production and_ distribution were 
approved stockholders could ex- 
pect a very favourable offer for the 
studio ($35,000,000 is the figure men- 
oned) and would find themselves 
financially better off. 

While it seems that Loew's will 
continue, with Court approval, to 
operate as a major producing com- 


pany, there is still much doubt about 
the eventual future of Universal. 
M n R. Rackmil, who presides | 


tunes of both Universal 
Records, is very much 
rumours that the Music 
of America has con- 
buy the property for | 


over the for 
and Decca 
annoyed by 
Corporation 
tracted to 


$10,000,000 if certain 
financial problems can first r 
solved, and will then lease back 
studio space to Universal. 
Hollywood film men, however 
believe such a deal will eventually 
be made. 
Explanations of why Columbia 
Pictures during the year ended June 


28 lost $4,987,330, compared with a 


profit of $2,253,103 in 1947-48 are 
fflered in the company’s statement 
to stockholders by Abe Schneider, 


president. 


Working Loss 


The actual working loss, he says, 
was $1,150,000, the remainder repre- 
senting abandoned story material and 


* unabsorbed studio overheads ” 
written off. The latter item arose 


because, following the death of Harry 
Cohn, studio production came to a 
halt and there were not enough pic- 


tures being made to sustain the 
physical facilities. 
In other words, the Schneider 


management has spent the past year 
making a clean sweep of questionable 
assets and now reports itself hopeful 
that the number of deals for inde- 
pendent production which Columbia 
has made and is making will again 


turn the studio into a non-losing 
| proposition. 
As far as earnings go, United | 


Artists is still forging ahead. For the 
first nine months of 1958 it earned 
a net profit of $2,623,000, 
$2,364,000 for the 
last year 


same period of 


Leonard Coulter 


BERLIN 


CCC's PROGRESS 
REPORT 


GERMANY’S biggest film com- 
pany is the CCC—Arthur Brauner 
company, and during the last three 
years Herr Brauner has produced an 
average of 18 full length features a 
year. 

This year CCC will have made 20 
features for leading distributors such 


as IF / Gloria, Constantin and 
Bavaria. 

The company’s studios could 
handle 25 features in a year. Already 
Herr Brauner has made co-produc- 
tions with other countries and he is 
interested in a deal with a British 
company. 

Herr Brauner aims to give his 
audiences something TV is unable to 
give them. 


One of his recent productions was 
the remake of “ Das indische Grab- 
mahl” directed by Fritz Lang and 
starring Debra Paget. This is the most 
expensive German post-war produc- 
tion and costs about five million 
marks. 

He believes that this picture which 
is set in India will be of interest to 
British cinemagoers. 

Mario Lanza has just signed a con- 
tract for three films and Bill Haley 
and Louis Armstrong are making 
pictures in 1959 for him. 


Rainer Antoine 


against | 


| what 


| on 


liming 
pre eines PARIS 


Dollars Are 
Flowing In 


CONSIDERABLE satisfaction was 
expressed by M. Jacques Flaud, the 
director-general of the National 
Cinema Centre on his return to Paris 
this week from a trip to Mexico, the 
United States and Canada. 


“French films are seen by more 
and more people and are earning 
more and more meney across the 
Atlantic,” said M. Fland. 


The French films shown in Mexico 
were Jacques Tati’s “ Mon Oncle,” 
Jacques Becker's life of Modigliani 
“Montparnasse 19,” and Louis 
Malle’s daring Venice prize-winner 

The Lovers.” 

In the United States, M. Flaud 
expects French films to treble their 
1957 earnings this year, with Brigitte 
Bardot naturally topping the list. 


The French Film Week in Mon- 
treal also encountered censorship 
difficulties. ““Maxime”™ set for a 


world premiére there was found “ too 
Parisian " by Attorney - General 
Duplessis of Quebec Province, and 
it had to be replaced by “ Montpar- 
nasse 19” at the last minute. 

M. Fiaud, who reports that the 
Canadian market is now better than it 
has been for some time, for French 
films, could produce even better re- 
sults if a solution was found to the 
strict censorship policy of Quebec 
Province. 


* & . 

HOPES grew, in French cinema 
circles this week, that the much-dis- 
cussed Aid Law would be re- 
conducted for at least another year, 
prior to a basic solution of the prob- 
lem. 

It is still too early to know along 
lines the French government 
will seek a solution which will enable 
French cinema to work within the 
framework of the six-nation European 
Common Market 

Firsi reports, however, suggest that 
the present policy of loans and 
grants, typified by the Aid Law, will 
be replaced by a policy of long-term 
credits. 


THE French Film Industry, still 
worried by Aid Law and Common 
Market problems was given a new 
headache this week, in the form of 


censorship difficulties. 


Marcel Carné’s latest film “ Les 
Tricheurs * (“The Cheats”), depicting 
the rather loose morals of the youth- 
ful colony of St. Germain des Prés 
students, was first banned in Nice and 
the French Riviera. The ban, 
which was found to be illegal, was, 
however, lifted after 48 hours. 

Now alarming news is reaching 
Paris from Switzerland. The police 
and Justice Dept. of the Canton de 
Vaud and Lausanne, the second most 
important French-speaking town of 
the country, have clamped down on 
the film. 

Canton Geneva, however, sees 
nothing wrong with the Carné film. 


Henry Kahn 
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ROME 


Britain Must 
Look Out 


ONE REASON for my drawing 
attention repeatedly to Italy's efforts 
to penetrate the South American 
market is to stress that the British 
film industry should note what is 
happening and take the necessary 
counter-measures. 

At this moment it is the Brazilians 
who, principally, are being courted. 
This is a market in which, through 


Britain’s traditional alliance with 
Portugal, the mother country, we 
have friends. Italy is working hard 


to take over this film market, stress- 
ing a Latin bond between the two 
countries which, in the light of the 
striking difference between the two 
languages, and the two temperaments, 
is extremely thin. 

But that is the 
Unitalia’s Councillor-Delegate Lidio 
Bozzini is now heading a good-will 
party in support of Italian film 
festivals at Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paolo. He is backed by actors and 
actresses of note, a compliment which 
will not be unnoticed by the Brazi- 
lians. 

In Bozzini’s party are Giulietta 
Masina, Franca Bettoia, Lea Massari, 
Renato Salvatori, representing the 
actors, while Alberto Lattuada and 
Mario Monicelli represent the busi- 
ness side of the industry. Federica 
Fellini and Dino Risi would have 
come, too, but were prevented at the 
last moment by urgent commitments 


basis on which 


The Best 


Films to be shown at the festivals 
include some of the best that Italy 
has made recently—such as “La 
Sfida,” “I Soliti Ignoti,” 
ne] Casetto,”” Luchino Visconti’s ** Le 


Notti Bianche.” Federico Fellini's 
“Le Notti di Cabiria,” Alberto 
Latuada’s * Guendalina”~” and Dino 
Risi’s “ Venezia, la Luna e Tu.” 

As a rule. Italian films are done 
on a tight budget. But there is no 


skimping when it comes to pro- 
moting them as merchandise on the 
international market. 


ITALIAN producer-director G. M. 
Scotese, who went to Venezuela to 
prepare for the filming of “La 
Grande Estate ” has been approached 
by a group of Venezuclan film men 
and financiers to direct a film to be 
made locally called, “ Yo y las Mu- 
jeres"’ (The Women and Me). The 
cast % to include the popular South 
American actor Amador Bendayan, 
Susanna Dujin, Miss World of 1956, 
the dancer Graciela Henriquez and 
“many others.” The invitation is 
treated by the Italian trade press as 
a triumph in the face of competition 
by producers of other nationalities 
who are seeking a foothold in the 
largely undeveloped market of Vene- 
zuela. 


PRODUCERS Dino de Laurentiis, 
Vittorio Mattea and Mario Zama 
have been honoured with the rank 
of Commendatore of Merit by the 
President of the Republic for their 
services to Italian films. 


Laurence Wilkinson 


DUBLIN 


GOODWILL VISIT 
BY SIR TOM 


THE National Executive of 
NATKE met for the first time in 
Dublin last week, and Sir Tom 
O’Brien, the general secretary, said 
that the purpose of the visit was to 
establish goodwill with the trade 
union movement in the Republic and 
he newly-established Irish film in- 
dustry. 


Speaking at a dinner, after the 
meeting, he said that the organisa- 
tion wanted to work in co-operation 
with Ardmore Studios, but hoped 
that conditions of employment for 
technicians and other workers in 
Ardmore would not. prove different 
from those in London. 


The majority of the staff of Ard- 
more Studios belongs to _ the 
Irish Transport and General Workers 
Union (Theatres and Cinemas 
Branch), but the camera technicians 


ire ACT members. 
Zz s . 
VARIETY TENT 41 held its an- 


nual meeting in the Metropole, 
lin, last week and named Rick 
Bourke, sales controller for Odeon 
(Ireland), as Chief Barker. This is 
a particularly popular choice as Rick 
has been a tremendously hard worker 
on the fund-raising side and it is 
largely through his drive that so 
much has been raised in Ireland for 
handicapped children. 

First Assistant Chief Barker is 
comedian Jack Cruise and the other 
members of the Crew for 1959 will 
be: Second Assistant Chief Barker, 
y Doyle; Property Master, Noel 
Coade; Dough Guy, Jim Walls; 
canvasmen, Harry Band, Bob Britten, 
Colman Conroy, Abe Elliman, Louis 
di Felice and Dermott Bealy 


THE British Commonwealth Inter- 
national Newsfilm Agency is extend 
ing its coverage in Ireland. Vincent 
Corcoran is the chief cameraman for 
the organisation here, but now has 
two assistants operating in the terri- 
tory. Tony Whyte and Neil Mallard, 
of BCINA, were due to hold a press 
conference here recently, but this had 
to be postponed owing to 
they are to sect a new date #0 visit 
both Dublin and Belfast. 


" . 
Hiness 


APART from a few second unit 
shots work has now been completed 
in Ireland on Michael Anderson's 
“Shake Hands with the Devil” for 
Troy Films, and the main unit has 
moved to London for dubbing 


“ SALLY'S IRISH ROGUI 
(British Lion) is doing excellent busi- 
ness at the Metropole, although 
many people here think the title 
sounds a bit “ stage Oirish” 
thing which always causes irritation 
They agree, however, that the title of 
the play on which it was based, “ The 
New Gossoon,” would be 
the export market. 


useless in 


Maxwell Sweeney 


THE TORTURED GHOST W 
CLAIMED VENGEANCE IN 


THE BRIDE'S BEDROOM! 4 


‘ee OWN HUDSON - PEGGY WEBBER - ALEX NICOL 
Execatve Producer T FRANK WOODS - Produced and Written by JOHM RNEUBUM 
Owed by ALEX WICOL - 


TRADE SHOW 


“THE SCREAMING SKULL” . 
(NEW AMERICAN) 
at the 


HAMMER THEATRE 


113 Wardour Street, W.1 


Wed., Dec. 3rd at 10.30 a.m. 


FROM TIME UNBORN...9 
A HIDEOUS : 


ERR 
: 2 


TRADE SHOW 
“CAGE OF DOOM" 


(NEW AMERICAN) 
at the 


HAMMER THEATRE 


113 Wardour Street, W.1 


Wed., Dec. 3rd at 2.30 p.m. 


ANGLO AMALGAMATED FILM DISTRIBUTORS, LTD. 
London 


Hammer House, 113/117, Werdour Street, 


W.1. GéRrord 0941-7. 


EDINBURGH 


Film Transport 


‘Increased Charges 
Are Unrealistic’ 


CRITICISM of Film Transport’s 


* unrealistic increased charges was 


expressed at the monthly meeting of the Edinburgh and South-East Scotland 


the CEA 


section agreed to appoint a 
small sub-committee to look into the 
matter and to write to A, Simmons, 
FTS representative, to say that they 
refused to pay any increases until the 
matter had been fully discussed. 

A. Shaw, who started 


secuon ol 


The 


the 


l eshic, 


discussion, said he knew of a case in | 


Fife where a picture had never been 
outside the county for three weeks 
and yet the exhibitors were charged 
the Glasgow rate 

The quicker 
between the 
the better 
Walker 


writ 


we have our 
Association 
said 


ywwn trans 
port and the 
KRS 

M suggested 
should to A 
4 exp.anation { 


he 
wnat the section 
Simmons asking for 
why he had made 
nereases without first secking the advice 
f the CEA. But John McLaughlin said 
hat Glasgow members felt Mr. Simmons 
had been in determining the 
creases an ed him an execu- 
tive mecting branch to give af 
explanation Jone 


to 


Heavily Charged 


J. Timmons 
mn, said thev 
c, par 
re Mmree changes 
had a flat rate 
what was happening t« 
and Mr. McLaughlin replied that 
hey would be getting a letter saying the 
it rate increased 
J. K. Stafford said that Film 
Transport nstead negotiating with a 
responsible committee or representatives of 
he CEA, were takjne the thing piecemeal! 
He felt members should take grave ex 
and Film Transport 
increases the 
members an 


the sec 
charged in 
where there 
Personally 
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on the flat 


vice 
t Cularly in 


those 


was 


Pc ric 


ot 


as 
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against 
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should be 
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was equal- 
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st prior c 


ve 


execut 
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Rapped 


Denis 
already 
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Mr. Mel 
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Mr 


had 
the 
d that 
should 
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objected to the 
hould and 


the excculive 
Summons about 
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the charges the 


ite to Simmons and get 
id if the 


write 
“We are 


Simmons making sc 
prior 


objecting 


arges with- 

the CEA. The 

t been strong enough in 
Summons 


nsuitation with 


erved 
Transport 
to Mr 
coept 
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able-—I had 


mereases 
Simmons saying 
them wu he 


Less 
he 
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| press 


} was relaxed for a trial period of 12 
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mcreascs | 
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Why should vari- 
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Robert McLaughlin 

ippointment of a sub-c 
it the because 
mous! 
“In some 
quite 


but 


to 
the 
look 
enor- 


suggested 
wMmittee to 
varied 


rates they 


cases the charges appear t& 
nm comparison with 


another in the same town,”’ 


unreals 


monuon W. Albin, chairman 
agreed to appoint a small sub- 
ommittee consisting of Robert McLaugh- 
lin, A. Shaw, Walter Maguire and J. S 
Dunbar, to go into the matter the 
increases, and to write to Mr 
that the section members were 
tO pay any encr unt 
been discussed 

Advertising. agreed a 
in antidote falling-off trend in 
cinema attendances and to offset the recent 
‘down beat announcements 1 
to have three composite advertis- 
ing pages inserted in the Edinburgh Even- 
ing News, the first of which would be 
Thursda Februar 12 followed by 
Thursday, April 9, and Thursday, June 
11 


section 


ot 


not gome 
ases the matter 
The 


to the 


section 


This page would 
advertising, in return for 
Evening News would provide 
columns of editorial matter 

Mr. Dunbar proposed, the 
section had decided to go in for composite 
advertising in this manner to boost 
trade, that it would be an 
moment to sescind the section's resolution 
against bill posting which had been moved 
many azo 


[The 


consist Of six columns 
which 


three 


of the 


full 


iow thar 


ears 


resolution prohibiting bill posting 


in February 
to show 
posters 


1955, to permit each cinema 
not more than 12 quad crown 
per week. This was to be re- 
viewed at the end of a year, and when 
it was reviewed in 1956, it was agreed 
for a further year 
Robert McLaughlin moved 
ment, which was carried by 
5, that the status quo be 
Poole, objecting strongly 
of any restriction, 
it was tantamount to a 
how to run his business 
‘TI cannot accept a situation where I 
am prevented from advertising my picture 
n an adequate way.”’ he said. “I am 
soing to advertise as and when and how 
l it."" It was ridiculous to talk about 
sing in composite pages and yet be 
1 from putting up poster adver- 


an amend- 
10 votes 
maintained 
to the main- 
said he felt 
restriction on 


to 


Cinema Sundays.--Reporting on the re- 
ear’s Cinema Sundays in aid 
Robert McLaughlin, con- 
Cinema Sundays Committee, 
of £1,904 from 17 cinemas 
than last year’s total, when 
cinemas were open. It would be diffi- 
f the committee allocate the 
to the var this year 
the small total 
recommended, therefore, 
having a reception at the City 
Chambers, when representatives of the 
trade were invited to see the money being 
handed over at a ceremony 
the Lord Provost, be discontinued 
The section agreed to Robert McLaugh 
n's suggestion that only the committee 
members should go to the City Chambers 
nd hand over the cheque to the 
Provost's Fund. and that the cheques 
t charities should be posted tc 


Css 


to 
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Lost Audience Will 
Return, Says Hinge 


EXPRESSING optimism in the future of the industry, CEA president 


| E. J. Hinge said, last week, he was convinced that people would soon return 


to the pre-television habit of cinema-going. He was speaking at the annual 


banquet of Birmingham and Midland branch CEA 


“I am confident,” he said, “ that 
now that TV is taking its place in 
the lives of people and they are be- 
ginning to select the sort of pro- 
gramme they want, we are having a 
of what 
radio came in. 

“We took a first-class hiding and 
then as time went on people drifted 
back to their original habits and 
came back to the cinemas, I predict 
that the same thing is going to hap- 
pen within a short period.” 

The toast of the CEA was pro- 
posed by the mayor of West Brom- 
wich, Cllr. T. Rochelle, who said the 


exhibitors had been fighting a battle | 
football 


floodlit 


television, 


buy cars more easily, and he thought 
when colour television came the 
battle was going to be much harder. 

He thought there was a ** need for some 
measure of redundancy in the cinemas.’’ 
The smaller cinemas had to wait 
the better films were being shown in the 
larger cinemas and when the films arrived 
in the smaller cinemas there was very 
ittle attendance and therefore 
cinemas could not pay 

In West Bromwich, said 


the mayor, 


there were seven cinemas and about 21,000 | 


If there were 
days a week 
the average 


people attended every week 
seven cinemas Open seven 
giving three shows a day, 
attendance was 143 persons per show 
But this was not really the case; people 
attended the larger halls and the small 
ones were not patronised as they should 
be. That was one reason for redundancy 
in cinemas 
should get more films like ‘* South Paci- 
fic"’ and larger halls should 
Todd-AO 


The mayor said he thought all cinemas 
should be opened on Sunday all over the 
country 
off the streets and out of the public houses 
In West Bromwich the cinemas were doing 
a fine job of work. They assisted charity 
in every way 


He understood that cinemas were now | 
using the slogan “* Don’t Take Your Wife 


For Granted—Take Her Out To The 
Pictures.’" He thought it a catchy slogan 
and he hoped it would achieve results 
Replying to the toast, Mr. Hinge said 
the industry had had its difficulties in the 
past but had always managed to win 
through, and he was optimistic 
ingenuity that existed among the 
men in the business they would find the 


means of winning the people back to the | 


cinemas 
So far as the slogan was concerned, they 
had “* pinched it from ABC " 


having an effect. In places where it had 


been used husbands were being dragged | 


away from their clubs to take the missus 
to the pictures 

Mr. Hinge said: ‘‘ When you read about 
the number of cinemas that are going to 
close, don't believe it. There are a lot 
»f us who will have a say in the matter 
It is our cinemas they are talking about.”’ 
It was not right that people should have 
to devote money and time to going 
films. They should be able 
films in their own districts 

Referring to Sunday opening, Mr 
Hinge said it was time some go-ahead 
authority made the charity levy look ridi- 
culous by levying just a token amount 
When the 1932 bill was passed there was 


to see the 


| perhaps a greater need for charity 


Now we 


were in a welfare state and 
charity 


was no longer necessary. He knew 


of certain cities where they had amassed | 


so much in charity funds that they did 
not know what to do with it. He hoped 


happened when | 


while | 


the smal! | 


He suggested that exhibitors | 


adopt | 


It would help to keep teen-agers | 


With the | 


show- | 


and it was | 


in Birmingham. 

| someone would take the lead and make 
the charity contribution look ridiculous, 
so that the government would have to 
take notice of it 

Mr. Hinge said he hoped the Chan- 
cellor would recognise the difficulties under 
which the industry was operating and 
remove the remainder of the tax in the 
next Budget 


Sympathy 


Proposing the guests, Birmingham 
CEA branch chairman, Miles Jervis, ex- 
pressed sympathy, on behalf of the 
branch, to the daughters of Arthur Baker, 
who died the previous day, and good 
wishes for the recovery of A. G. May, 
injured in an accident 

Mr. Jervis said he thought the mayor 
of West Bromwich had miscalculated the 
position when he spoke of only 143 people 
going to each show at local cinemas. ** My 
son and daughter have a small cinema in 
Staffordshire and if they had 143 people 
at each show there would be no holding 
them,”” said Mr. Jervis 

But he could not see very much to be 
despondent about, although the govern- 
ment still expected the industry to pay 
£15 millions a year in tax and to pay the 
producers £4 millions a year before a 
penny was taken to meet overhead charges 
to keep British pictures on their screens. 

“For many years,"" ho said, “* we 
have been hearing magistrates comment 
on the bad influence of films on the young 
Now we find films being shown on televi- 
sion without any censorship control what- 
ever.” 

It amused him to hear people say they 
had a TV set with a 17-in. screen, when 
they could go to the cinema and see a 
picture 75,000 square inches in size 

Mr. Jervis welcomed the guests. They 
included the Town Clerk of Birmingham, 
| J. F. Gregg. the Chief Constable, E. J. 
d, the Chief Fire Officer, A. W. Para- 
mor and F. A. Waterhouse, chairman of 

North Staffs Branch, CEA. 

Welcoming Jack Prendergast, chairman 
of Leeds branch, Mr. Jervis said exhibitors 
should not under-estimate the need for the 
third circuit that Mr. Prendergast was 
advocating. He added “With Jack 
Prendergast at the helm, George Single- 
| ton, myself and one or two others in the 
engine room, we are going to have a third 
circuit because we have got to have one.”’ 

Jack Prendergast said that John Davis 
had organised a formidable circuit and 
most people thought it was the most intel- 
ligent thing he had done in the best in- 
terests of the business. He did not think 
ABC would stay idle 

The independents represemed 60 per 
cent. of the market but they were “‘ stag- 
gering about with no kind of organisa- 
tion.”” However, there was evidence that 
exhibitors were quite capable of organisa- 
tion when it was in the best interests of 
all concerned 

Mr. Prendergast went on: “‘ Don’t let 
the clever boys tell you the third circuit 
is an impossibility. Don't let them put 
you off. Without it, I prophesy you will 
be out of work and I will be out of work 
with you. If it is right for Rank to do 
it, why is it wrong for the independents to 
do it?” 


-AICs NEW MOVES 
ON RANK PLAN 


FURTHER moves towards the 
| AIC's proposed schemes to offset 
| problems created by Rank rationali- 
| sation will be planned at the meet- 
| ing of the Association’s council of 
| management in London next 
Wednesday. 


to | 
big towns and paying top prices to see | 


CARRY ON BOOKIE 


TELEPHONE TELEGRAMS 
GERRARD 9234 (40 LINES) BRITCIN, PICCY, LONDON 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH CINEMAS LIMITED 


30-31, GOLDEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.I. 


FILM BOOKING DEPARTMENT. 


OIRECTORS : 
SIR PHILIP WARTER, CHAIRMAN 
Eric G. M. FLETCHER, LL.D... MP 
DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 
0. J. GOODLATTE, MANAGING DIRECTOR YOUR REF. 
c. J. LaTTa, (u.s.a.) 


ROBERT CLARK. MA, LL.B. OUR REF. FB/TVC/RB. 
J. H. MCDONALD, F.S A.A., SECRETARY 
W CARTLIDGE. GENERAL MANAGER 


S. Levy EsSde,y 
Messrs. Anglo Amalgamated Film Dist. Ltd., 
"Hammer House", 


W S t 
7 ardour Street, 17th November 1958, 


Dear Stuart, 


I am sure you will be very happy to learn that the result 
of "CARRY ON SERGEANT" in London has exceeded the best of 
our Circuit releases for the last eighteen months, with the 
exception of one that played on a Bank Holiday. 


This follows the pattern already set by the pre-release 


bookings and certainly our thanks and congratulations are 
due to all those responsible for this great British winner, 
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ALL COMMUNICATIONS To BE ADDRESSED To THE COMPANY AND NOT TO INDIVIDUAL » _ 3% C= | 
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VICTOR YVONNE 


(cu DE GARLO 


THEY SCORCH THE 
SAHARA IN THE 


HOTTEST ADVENTURE 
FROM HERE 


~ GEORGE DOLENZ- JOHN DEHNER 


MARCIA HENDERSON - ROBERT GLARKE - JAMES FOXX 


by ANTHONY VEILLER and PAUL DUDLEY 
Direct ed by JACQUES TOURNEUR 


AN IMPERIAL PICTURES, INC. PRESENTATION. Gig® 
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UP WEST 


I'll Eat My Bowler If 


OUR FILMS 


by Sth Billings 


This One Doesn't Click ! 


THE FOG, or, rather, threat of it, 
didn’t do the West End or the sub- 
urban box-offices a lot of good last 
week, but the really first-class films 
proved impervious to weather. They 
always have—and will! The great 
difficulty is to recognise a money- 
spinner before it goes out and so 
make sure that it receives maximum 
playing time. 

On Sunday, “Inn Of The Sixth 
Happiness ” (Twentieth Century-Fox 
—CinemaScope—British) had a gala 
premiere at the Odeon, Leicester 
Square, and by all accounts it was 
tumultuously received. Since it only 
opened to the general public the day 
before yesterday, I'll have to wait 
until the next issue of the Kine. to 
record its achievements. 

I cannot claim to be clairvoyant, 
but if the film, one of the greatest 
headline-stealers ever, doesn’t earn a 
king’s ransom in its present home and 
on release, I'll eat my bowler—band 
an’ all 

=e a 2 

CREDIT for the biggest established 
attraction also goes to Twentieth 
Century-Fox, whose * The Sheriff Of 


Fractured Jaw” (€ inemaScope 
British) continues on its rollicking 
cash-collecting way at the Carlton, 


Haymarket. This grand western bur- 
lesque flew from the gate and is tick- 
ling and thrilling all classes and ages. 


= & 5 
“THE TWO-HEADED SPY” 
(Columbia—British) has quickly 


found its feet at the Odeon, Marble 
Arch. A World War II espionage 
melodrama, it stretches credulity to 
the full, yet creates plenty of sus- 
pense. A fine cast, skilfully handled, 
enables it to impose exciting fiction 
on cold fact. I particularly fancy its 
chances on tour. 


2s y co 

{TS PRETTY tough to follow a 
film like “ Cat On A Hot Tin Roof” 
(MGM—Metroscope), the picture 
with the fabulous Midas touch, but 
“ Girls At Sea” (AB-Pathe), a lively 
British farce, did quite well at the 
Empire over the weekend. Come to 
think of it, it’s got girls and laughs, 
the right prescription for these dull 


days. 
* a a 
1 CAN'T SAY I was riveted to my 
seat by “Timbuktu” (United Artists), 
an uninhibited bit of hokum about 
war between the French and the 


Arabs in the Sudan, but London 
‘Pavilion audiences are finding it to 
their liking. It has, of course, two 
popular stars, Victor Mature and 
Yvonne De Carlo, and a caichy title. 
s * a 

TO GET BACK to “Cat On A 
Hot Tin Roof” (MGM—Metro- 
scope), it not only ended triumph- 
antly at the Empire, but also had a 
terrific week at the Metropole, Vic- 
toria, while playing concurrently 
with the Ritz. At the time of writ- 
ing, it’s still at the Ritz. 

* a a 

THAT DIZZY army extravaganza, 
‘I Only Arsked” (Columbia 
British) has been doing a fine Satur- 
day and Sunday trade at the Plaza 
Grown-ups and kids are eager to sec 
Bernard Bresslaw in his first film. The 
lark has also clicked at the Theatre 
Royal. Manchester. This is really 
something, for the toughness of Man- 
cunian audiences is proverbial 


NO LONG QUEUES for “ Floods 
Of Fear” (Rank—British) at the 
Gaumont, Haymarket. An “* Ameri- 
can” melodrama made at Pinewood, 
it’s a remarkable technical job. but 
apparently the elite prefer a little less 
water with their screen fare. It should, 
however, make quite 2 splash in in- 
dustrial quarters. 


* — & 

“ME AND THE COLONE! 
(Columbia) terminated its run at the 
Odeon, Leicester Square, as it began. 
well and truly in the big money. It 
has been suggested that the film is a 
little too Jewish in sentiment to carry 
wide appeal. It didn’t strike me that 
way. and it could hardly have taken 
the kudos it has if its market were 
limited. 

ao a fe 

RECEIPTS have been both con- 
sistent and high at the Rialto, Cov- 
entry Street, where “ Blitzkrieg” 
(British Lion—German) now enters 
its fifth week. Anthony Buxton tells 
me the film is doing a “* burster™ at 
the Gaiety, Manchester, too. Good! 

* J 7 

WARNER'S “ What Lola Wants” 


ends its profitable stay at the Warner | 
| Theatre today owing to the theatre's 


other commitments Its new star. 
Gwen Verdon, has been quite a hit 


and let’s hope it won't be long b 
fore she makes another musical. 
@ o =e 


(VE KEPT a careful check on 
* Behind The Mask ” (British Lion 
Britrsh) because I thought it a first- 
rate hospital film, despite its gory 
operating theatre sequences. It 
opened promisingly, but has failed to 
stay the course. Clinical melodramas 
have been a success in the past and 
“Emergency Ward 10” is a TV “best- 
seller,” why, then, has “ Behind 
The Mask " faltered at the Leicester 
Square Theatre? Search me! 


ON RELEASE 


“CARRY ON SERGEANT ” 
(Anglo Amalgamated—British) has 
completed its first circuit runs, but 
|S sponsors are still counting the 
money. The overall take so far is 
terrific, but there's much more to 
come from subsequent London and 
provincial bookings. Congratulations 


to producer Peter Roger 
& m a 
THE BEST OF the newcomers is 
without question “Sea of Sand’ 


(Rank—British). This gripping drama 
of combat in the African desert has 
certainly pierced the fog belt. Thx 
other evening I had occasion to visit 
the Gaumont, Camden Town, where 
“Sea of Sand” was playing, and 
there wasn't a vacant pew. 


a e Be 
“THE NAKED AND _ THI 
DEAD” (Rank-RKO Radio—RKO- 


i Scope) definitely brought home the 


| of Frankenstein ” 


13 


bacon. | found it a really exciting 


| war film, but many attribute ils suc- 


lcess solely to its best-seller title. 
Anyway, you can safely bet on The 
Naked and the Dead and the 
tougher your house the better your 
chances. 
ii & t 

THERE'S BEEN a lot of hoo-ha 

about horrific films, but the dis- 


paraging comments have been wate! 
on a duck’s back to “ The Revenge 
(Columbia 
British). The X certificate blood- 
chiller got away to a most encourag- 
ing start. 


a a oa 
FEW PICTURES have 


more enthusiastic press than “ Vir- 
gin Island” (British Lion British), 
but the well merited reviews are 
not paying heavy dividends. The 
film’s meeting with a ready response 
in good- and high-class halls, but the 
industrialites are chary. 


“THE PROUD REBEL” (MGM 
—CinemaScope) has been a bit of a 
disappointment. Its an above- 
average western, embellished by 
small boy and dog interests, but it 
seems that its siar, Alan Ladd, is, on 
the wane. 


received a 


s s e 
IT’S MUCH the same story in the 
case of “The Barbarian and the 
Geisha” (Twentieth Century-Fox— 


CinemaScope). It features John 
Wayne, but it looks as if he, too, is 
a spent force, anyway at least in the 
opinion of the younger element. 


27 J * 

THE BIGGEST flop of all is, 
however, “ Onionhead”™ (Warner). 
It's not a bad navy comedy, but, 
although supported by ~ Violent 
Road,” a rugged melodrama, the 
fans are giving it a miss. 

Ss a B 
STOP PRESS.—*Cat On a Hot 


Tin Roof’ (MGM—Mectroscope) 
broke every record on its opening 
| Sunday on the ABC circuit. Truly 
remarkable when you realise The 
Cat is an X certificate film. Sub 
sequent run exhibitors should sec 


jthat it jumps their way before it's 
i too late. 


TRADE 


MARSHALL 


<=> 


of a NEW BRITISH FILM 


KIM PARKER 


FIEND WITHOUT 
A FACE x 


HAMMER THEATRE, 


THOMPSON 


THURSDAY 
NOV. 27 
at 2.30 p.m. 
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Latest News from the Renters 


AB-Pathe Arranges 
National Tie-Ups 


EXPLOITATION t 


e-ups which will give nation-wide coverage to 


“ Alive 
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and Kicking,” the Victor Skutezky comedy for Associated British-Pathe. 
have been arranged through the manufacturers of Wendy knitting wool and 
the firm of Guinnes 
Wendy Woo! designed and made 
the sweaters which are worn exicn- 
sively in this Irish comedy starring M « d : 
Dann Syb Thorndike Kathleen ore ecor s r 
Ha mn, Est Winwood and Stan ’ ’ | 
y Hollowa\ - C t { 
To coincide with the release of the Or c 4 if 
film, 300,000 flets will be distri- MGM's “Cat On A Hot Tin 
uted cinemas all over the country, | Roof,” which went out on ABC 
with in j yms on how to make th release on Monday, is still breaking 1 
weat records 
4 double-page spread coinciding After smashing almost every record 
with the release date will also appea it London's Empire, Leicester Square, fox 
n Woman in which two of the film's | for six weeks, the picture moved next ~ 
upporting players, Olive McFarland | door to the Ritz 
nd Brendan O’Dowda, will wear the And the news from Manchester is Seen on the set of Peter Rogers’ production CARRY ON, NURSE, now 
f red weaters and wh ch will also | that * Cat smashed records there, before the cameras at Pinewood, for distribution by Anglo Amalgamated : 
' fu xctions on knitting ~ oye the a ee 7 producer Peter Ly a pe main cen ine —_ 
n a f 1¢ House record on its first Gay, the Wryer, seat at camera, n Hume a in toregrow inuity 
Guir s will d ite about 3,000 | week's record on its first week, and ot Po ae Daniels. They are watching a rehearsal with Kenneth Connor 
lisp featuring stills and credits | took more money on the Sunday of and his screen ** wife ’’ Susan Shaw. Technician measuring distance is 
from the film ng in with a comedy | its second week than any other film focus puller Steve Claydon 
quer n which a barrel of Guin- | for a second Sunday : , 
$5 ; Opel Across the Atlantic “Cat” has 
now grossed over 74} million dollars 
since its release in September In Di 5 t 20TH FOX BUYS 
272 U.S engagements it has played isney e s Ps 
Trade Show For 800 weeks In many American . ® P 
cinemas the picture is in its eighth Pp BILLIONAIRE 
Ul Comedy or ninth week remiere 
STRICTLY FOR PLEASURI —_. THE DISNEY double-dill, “ The x a. = amen : — 
Fes ’ . > Sign of Zorro” and “ The Light in| original by Norman Krasna, has been 
_ 2s ey fx ps Ma Ne - DATE WITH FIEND | the Forest” will have its European | purchased by 20th Century-Fox and 
com $s to be t <5 .) ; : 7 r a x . : . 
FD. vate theatre in War-| THE EROS film “Fiend Without | Premiere run at London's New Vic- a 
i privat < ‘ ‘ I ' ls November 30. roductions. 
dour Street tomorro 1 t ace, 1 be trade ‘ i » | toria, from ' ” , . _ - 
+44 ind 2.30 ree Kanomed ~ Bade, = eon oh “The Sign of Zorro” introduces Krasna, whose _most recent film 
Fony Curtis stars with Janct Leigh | (Thursday) Stars are Marshail | 2¢wcomer Guy Williams in the tide } al be gman i ny le 
y Sates stare Jar anys a — ae | role. rant a ng ergman, alse 
and Argentine star Linda Cristal. Thompson and Kim Parker, The biggest Disney promotion | write the screenplay. 
campaign since “Davy Crockett” si 


PARAMOUNT SPREADS 


® THE GOOD NEWS! @ 


ae 


‘THIS IS A CHEERY 
MESSAGE WE IN 
SCOTLAND RECEIVE 
WITH OPEN ARMS’ 


—SIR ALEXANDER B. KING 


‘AFFIRMATION OF FAITH IN THE FUTURE 


| will support the film and more than 
50 lines of merchandise will be avail- | 
| able throughout Britain to tie-in with 
| the Christmas shopping period. 

“The Light in the Forest” stars | 
Fess Parker, Wendell Corey, Joanne 


Brosslaw Makes 


A Personal 
HAMMER’S latest production for 


| . . -.| Columbia, the army comedy, “I 
Z : Mac- a y comedy, 
jae ak toe og Only Arsked ” had its Northern pre- 
td miere at the Theatre Royal, an- 


chester, last week, when two of its 
stars, Bernard Bresslaw and Michael 


A BIG HAND | Medwin made a personal appear- 


| 
| ance. 
| 


FOR EROS | 
| ‘Requiem For A Nun’ 
“REQUIEM FOR A NUN,” the 


THE FIRST American showing of | 
“A Cry From The Streets”’ took | at - 
place at the Metro theatre, San Fran- William Faulkner play, has been pur- 
cisco, when it was premiered at the | chased by 20th Century-Fox. 

San Francisco film festival. The film | ; : a eaten 
was praised by the audience and | 
press. 

Mick Hyams, Eros’ 
in the United States, flew to San 
Francisco with representatives of 
Tudor Films, the United States distri- | 
butors, and reported that the film | 
was given a terrific ovation. 

Some of the quotations taken from 
the San Francisco News read as fol- 
lows: “. .. a three-handkerchief | 
movie for although essentially a 
comedy it very often tugs at your 
heart...” “. . . you'll love all the 
youngsters ; they may not be seasoned 

| troupers, but they read their lines with 
| an artful skill that is stunning... .” | 

“A Cry From The Streets” will | 
have its New York premiere early in | 
the new year. 


LEADING FILM 
LABORATORIES USE 


representative 


COROSITE 


UHLHORN BROS. LTD. 
51-3 City Road, London, E.C.1 


STUDIO REVIEW 


As well as the supply of photographic 
and magnetic sound-on-film recording 
systems RCA maintains at the disposal 
of the industry additional recording 
facilities and an experienced engineer- 
ing organisation. 


——w os 
gessesese “Me 
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i 


\ 


| 
il 


—— 


RCA LICENSEES 
Academy Cinema Ltd 
Alliance Film Studies Ltd., Twickenham Studios 
Alliance Film Studios Ltd., Southall Studios 
Associated British-Pathe Ltd., Pathe House Studios 
Associated British-Pathe Ltd., Wardour Street Studios 
/ Associated British Picture Corpn., Ltd., Elstree Studios 
Associated TeleVision Ltd., National Studios, Elstree 
B.B.C. Television Service, Alexandra Palace Studios 
B.B.C. Television Service, Ealing Studios 


B.B.C. Television Service, Lime Grove Studios 
B.B.C. Television Service, Riverside Studios 
see British Lion Studio Co. Ltd., Shepperton Studios 


Compania Shell de Venezuela, Caracas Studios 
Hammer Film Productions Ltd., Bray Studios 
independent Artists Ltd., Beaconsfield Studios 
Kay Laboratories Ltd., Cariton Hill Studios 
Martlet Productions Ltd., Brighton Studies 


Merlin Film Co. Ltd., Clapham Park Studios 
Walton Studios Ltd., Walton-on-Thames 
Rayant Pictures Ltd., Bushey Studios 
Royal Naval Film Service 
Sound 
- 
Recording 


RCA Great Britain Limited, STUDIO AND RECORDING DIVISION 


An Associate Company of Radio Corporation of America 


The Tower, Hammersmith Broadway, W.6. Telephone: RiVerside 8641 


Studio Review 
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the basis 


~ | 
of every good | 


magnetic 


recording 


Zonastripe 


Magnetic recording with its higher frequency response, greater convenience 
and versatility for film Producers relies on Zonastripe. The perfect 
magnetic recording base which can be applied to any finished print. Fully 
coated perforated film is available for master recordings. 


Sole Concessionaires in U.K. for Pyral 


ZONAL FILM FACILITIES LIMITED, THE TOWER, HAMMERSMITH BROADWAY, W.6 


Telephone: Riverside 8741/2 Telegrams: Zonagram, Hammer, London Cables: Zonagram, London 
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DANGERS OF THE 
LOCATION JUNGLE 


OVING around in undeveloped territories 

is not much of a problem for a small] unit 

-and by “ smal! unit” 1 mean between three and 

six persons. A couple of Land-Rover station- 

wagons will usually carry all essential equipment 

and a reasonable supply of camp kit, food, water 

and petrol: for even in really remote parts of 

the world it is surprising how much use can be 
made of local resources. 


The fact that a territory is undeveloped does 
not necessarily mean that it is completely unin- 
habited—and where there are inhabitants of any 
kind, there are usually government officials, 
traders or missionaries. Most of these people live 
pretty lonely lives and their hospitality can 
almost overwhelming on occasions. Provided 
your party is small, there is usually a spare room 
or a store hut which will be put at your disposal, 
a bathroom you can use, a water supply—and 
even an extra can of petrol if you need it. So 
small units have no need to clutter themselves 
with a mass of tentage, portable toilets and other 
gear which take time to set up and time to pack 
whenever you wamt to move—and the less you 
have to carry, the more mobile you can be 


Problems of Size 


But a large feature unit presents an entirely 
different problem, A water supply which may be 
perfectly adequate for half a dozen extra people 
may be sorely strained by the influx of even 15 
visitors. A District Commissioner may be pre- 
pared to loan you one servant for a while, but 
he won't thank you if you start recruiting his 
emire labour force to help round your camp. 
He may like it even less if you bring a large 
native labour force into his territory: a minor 
row Over a woman can all too easily grow into 
an inter-tribal feud! He may be willing and able 
to let you have a can of petrol, but he certainly 
won't be able to let you have a drum. 


So large units moving into undeveloped terri- 
tories must be entirely self-sufficient ; and several 
film-makers, who have thought it would be 
an advantage to operate from mobile tented 
camps have ended up by being so immobile that 
they would have been better off to have stayed 
in some convenient town and to have worked 
out from hotels. Living in fents sounds easy- 
until] you have to do it—and keeping a group 
of confirmed city dwellers healthy and relatively 
contented can be a problem. 


Three Types 


I am not against large units, provided they 
work in a country which can support large units, 
but why do they get sent on jobs for which 
small units would be so much more efficient? 
Using doubles for second units is common 
enough practice in studios or on locations in 
England, but as soon as you get overseas some 
craze for realism often results in principals (with 
make-up, hairdressers, wardrobe and the rest of 
the circus) being sent miles from anywhere just 
to get a long shot. 


It seems to me that there are three distinct 


by HENRY GEDDES, 
of World Safari, Ltd. 


types of location units: The full-blown studio 
crew for pictures which are being made entirely 
-or practically entirely—on location, the second 
unit, and the special type of unit needed to make 
documentaries or feature-documentaries with 
primitive peoples. TV has proved how popular 
this last type of film can be. 

I am sure that if this type of movie was made 
with a bit more eye on entertainment and less 
on obtaining a UNESCO award, they'd certainly 
do more to get people into the cinema than the 
apparently inexhaustible supply of third-rate who- 
dun-its. There’s a wealth of untapped material 
for the movie maker in the remote corners of 
the world, material which the TV camera cannot 
get to—yet it’s the TV boys who are bringing 
it to the public. 

I think those of us who love working on loca- 
tion can learn a lot from TV. Most technicians 
have got so used to the best of everything in 
studios that they're inclined to forget that what's 
good in a studio may be a nuisance on location, 
Until recently, equipment has in the main been 
designed for studios, but with the advent of TV. 
manufacturers seem to be thinking more and 
more about mobile—and  lighter—equipment. 
Cases weighing 60 tb. or more are a headache 
on any location. In fact, anything that cannot 
be carried as a “ head-load’”’ is a nuisance. 

I often wonder if film-makers ever stop to 
think about the effect they have on the local 
population or remember that, even though they 
will be returning to England, the local inhabi- 
tants will be siaying on. 


Short-sighted 


It unforiunately seems to be a general idea 
with film companies of all nations that as long 
as they've got the right permits from the Top 
Brass, they don’t need to worry about the local 
official. There couldn't be a more short-sighted 
policy. You certainly can’t do without the right 
permits, but, even less can you do without the 
help of the local sheikh or official. Get them on 
your side and they will not only tell you how 
much to pay your labour—but will probably re- 
cruit it for you and save you a lot of headaches 
later. Don’t be horrified if an official says the 
local rate of payment is only a few francs per 
gay or asks you not to give his people money 
ut 10 pay them in tobacco or salt or some other 
unlikely currericy. 


With the local official on your side, half your 
problems are over—for he is usually a man of 
many parts. It is his knowledge of local con- 
ditions which is most important. He's the man 
who knows that a dry wadi may suddenly become 
a raging torrent and hold un movement for days 
on end. He'll also tell you about local custom 
and practice. 

Most local officials in undeveloped territories 
are very much over-worked and under-paid, and 
any help they may give you means that they 
are even more over-worked. One of the main 
problems in dealing with them is how to reward 
them without giving offence. Except for certain 
countries which seem to have an almost official 
scale of what the local official expects for each 
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little thing he does for you, a suggestion of pay- 
ment can often have most unfortunate results. 
As a general rule, it is the little things like 
collecting mail when you are in town and other 
thoughtful actions which are appreciated most. 
Most officials have a fantastic affection for the 
people with whom they are working and their 
life is one long battle to squeeze a few sheets 
of corrugated iron for a hospital, or some other: 
item which cannot be obtained locally, out of 
an impoverished ministry in some distant capital. 


A pretty safe bet is to find out what the local 
official needs mosi—and make sure you have a 
surplus of it which is “ not worth taking back ” 
when you leave 


Labour 


But the problem of local labour in countries 
which are developing fast and have grown used 
to the ways of film-makers is a very different 
one. Some of these countries have genuine un- 
employment and more skilled or educated young 
men than they can find jobs for. The days when 
you could take a hundred or more people into a 
country, to the joy of the hotel keepers and with 
the blessing of the tourist department, are ceas- 
ing. The “ political boys” are beginning to have 
their say now. Work permits have to be applied 
for, and there is no certainty that they'll be 
granted. 

When you think of it, their attitude is not 
unreasonable. We won't let foreign technicians 
work in this country, so why should we expect to 
be allowed to work in other countries? 


The whole question of crews on location films, 
has, I fear, got out of hand and I feel it's high 
time that the “ bosses’ and the “ workers” got 
together and sorted out the problems. Our indus- 
try is in a state of crisis and yet the tendency 
seems to be to send bigger and bigger crews 
overseas, while, at the same time, there is a 
growing pressure in various territories to employ 
more and more of their own people. 


Weapon Against TV 


The location film, which is one of the weapons 
we can use against TV, is therefore in danger of 
being priced out of existence. It isn’t what the 
technician is paid that counts so much as his 
air passage, kit allowance and keen, which is 
often far in excess of the total salary he may 
receive. , 

My own feeling is that the system adopted by 
some American companies of sending key techni- 
cians and a nucleus of the crew abroad and re- 
cruiting the balance of the unit locally is a very 
fair compromise. A_ bi-lingual locally-recruited 


continued on page x 
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That lost two minutes 


by J. C. BAKER, 


Li we ocr ve and technical aspecis of 
him making, except one, receive the utmost 


id attention to improve their quality Th 
ye th nains so often neglected is that which 
he film and creates the audience's fi 
npression of it he ttles 
Whik his 18 generally rue over her n 
Americ un discriminating producers have 
welcomed a modern approach to title design with 
esults which praised by public and profes 
siona lik Now more than ever competition 
demand hat we make good this neglect and 
wing the design of tles to the same level of 
juality he art direction of the film 
\ nportant? Yes! As importan $ 
n ) » a friend hey ar he producers 
Z | n © the audiencs Th 
d Im defeat, o h ground 
N vd is them anyway h no plac 
ne industry The audience nay De cap 
ve I right to be captivated: all too 
rf barely endured when a little 
; ty could hav made them entertaining 
which what the audience pays for 
We k w the public can and does look else 
wi for entertainment if the films offered arc 
m ip to expectations: but, besides television, 
1 same people are spoken to by many other 
media, all competing in words and pictures for 
h iiutention. Surrounded. in this way by many 
cxamples of good graphic art, people have become 
1 iw of presentauion they now expect 
! ) given them in an attractive 


Art and Industry 


In adv sing, which, like cinema is both a 

id indu mg experience of presentation 
has broug surencss of touch, a complete 
exp “ lding attention and imparting 
nessag In th ficld a skilled profession of 
1 uc design and typography has grown up 
nen whose experience s constantly checked 
igainst the hard facts of public reaction—does 
heir WOrk § he goods 

Compar dvertisement or wrapper of 20 
y 1 will s equivalent of today the pro 

‘ desig bvious, but a comparison of 
film of nil dates shows them to kx 

ick in dition which goes back almost to 
silent day I principle in advertising that 
he package must be as attractive as the goods 

} 


follows. in the cinema the titles should be as 


of out-moded title design ts 
for film is an art which prides itself 
because it is sO unexpected, 
seems likely to be due cither to neglect, or to 
which looks upon credits and cas 


list as a nuisance to be got through as quickly 
poss ble 
What are the causes of this neglect? Perhaps 
some are among the following: first, title-making 


ft ull last. Most of the unit may 
already have left the production, only the editing 
staff and the producer remain, and the producer, 
whose decision it is. may be too busy to give his 
full attention to titles 

Seeond, titles may not have been considered 
1s an integral part of the film, though a “ back- 
ground may have been shot to an estimated 
length 

Third, the possibilities of new methods and new 
styles have not been presented to producers 

Fourth, there has been a worthy tradition in 
Britain that every man of taste was his own typo 
grapher This was fine so long as the general 
standard was at an amateur level but. as I have 
indicated earlier, graphic design has long been a 
specialist art with rigorous professional standards 

Fifth. the art director is not always consulted 
Of all the unit, he is the man most likely to 
appreciate the need for fine design, so that titles 
ynd film are integrated. 

How can the situation be 


is SO Often Kk 


improved? 1 take 


it for granted that it should be, and I am eager 
to give what help I can to improving it. 

| look with hope to those producers who 
ire putting their stake firmly in the industry and 
sticking by it. They have accepted the challenge 
knowing that films must be made better in every 
way, and they are going to need highly skilled 
echnicians and specialists behind them 

Their titles are going to be lifted out of the 
rut and given a clean new look. They will 
ichieve this by giving the specialist every oppor- 
tunity to grasp what they are doing with a film 
so that he may design titles integrated in theme 
and mood. In this situation the graphic designer 
will be able to contribute far more than he does 
now, using freely his knowledge of letter forms 
and their suitability: his feeling for the dynamic 
of shapes allied to experience of film techniques 
nd composition in movement. 

By bringing a professional discipline to bear, 
he designer will be able to advise on the scenes 
to be shot for title backgrounds, while selecting 
from among the great variety of letterforms those 
which will combine with the backgrounds to 
create atmosphere, without tasteless distortion. 

To achieve this the title designer will, at best, 
be called in at the earliest stage, to consult with 
the scriptwriter and later with the art director, 
ilready outlining possible forms the titles might 
take and planning with the director the com- 
position of background scenes. 

When called at a later stage of production, 
when all the material has been shot, the designer's 
contribution may be less but will still result in 
more closely integrated and more meaningful 
presentation than is obtained with traditional 
centred, supered lettering. 

All tfese aspects of creative designing depend 
to some extent upon the title production pro- 
cesses themselves: these must be capable of 


Head of Design, J. D. Chambers and Partners 


matching the standard of design. The first 
necessity is, of course, a very high quality of 
lettering—higher than can routinely be achieved, 
on extensive cast lists, by hand lettering. 

This is possible with modern American 
methods of precision composing. An incidental 
advantage of such methods is that speed of pro- 
duction is greatly increased with no effect on 
quality. They also permit the designer far 
stricter control over the execution of his design— 
which is handled by skilled operators, who work 
to the finest limits desired. A further advantage 
of this system is that designs can be viewed in 
their final form by the producer at all stages 
before they are committed to film. 


While this system has great advantages, it does 
not eliminate hand lettering. Every opportunity 
is taken to combine free styles with precise 
typography. 

In particular, the designer combines with the 
artist in the field of fully animated titles. Here 
many possibilities exist (not only for comedy 
subjects) of beautiful or violent animated car- 
toon figures within the dimensions of the titles. 
The animation of evocative shapes in abstract 
form has been explored by McLaren, among 
others, and awaits the enterprising producer of 
films of mystery or glamour. 

The industry needs its enterprising producers, 
the men who initiate new modes in British film 
making. Here are new modes awaiting adoption. 
They may relieve the audience of two minutes’ 


boredom: and we cannot afford to bore 
audiences. : 
Apart from this consideration, it would be 


pleasant to think that, by making the informa- 
tion more acceptable. a few more film makers’ 
names become known to cinemagoers—make 
those minutes work for you! 


SPECIAL EFFECTS IN TV 


HE television illusions known as inlay and 
overlay were described at a recent meeting 
~ the BKS by D. R. Campbell and Graham 
Muir, of the BBC, In the chair was the president, 
Norman Leevers 
The inlay system, said Mr. Campbell, requires 
two picture sources—studio, OB or film; the 
requirement is to inlay ~ of Picture A into 
Picture B. In the control console is a cathode- 
ray tube having a picture area of 4in. x 3in, and 
producing a plain unmodulated raster. The light 
goes into a photo-cell, the output of which con- 
irols an electronic switch; when the light falls 
upon the photo-cell the switch switches to Picture 
A. when there is no light it switches to Picture B 
The time delay is only 0.4 microseconds. 


A mask on the screen of the cathode-ray tube 
cuts off the light as required. When the spot 
reaches the edges of the mask the electronic 
switch changes over from Picture A to Picture B. 
The mask may be made of any shape, and may 
be moved as desired, so that the system can be 
used for wipes and similar effects. The console 
has provision for handling four picture sources. 
any one of which may be used in the A or B 
position, A negative or positive picture may be 
used 

The same console may be used for overlay, 
which is the equivalent to travelling matte. But 
while inlay is completely reliable, overlay is less 
so; it is based upon the difference in brightness of 
a picture and its background, which must be 
about 2 to 1. The principle is that a foreground 
scene can be superimposed upon a background, 
which may be a studio shot, a photograph, or 
film 

As in the travelling matte process, the fore- 
ground image is staged against a background 


which may be either completely dark, or aj least 
twice the brightness of the brightest highlight in 
the foreground. The signal from the foreground 
image acts as a switch, cutting out the background 
signal when a foreground image appears. 

Graham Muir discussed the applications of the 
two processes, and projected a number of films, 
notably of the miniature figures introduced by 
conjurer David Nixon. Inlay is used for many 
purposes—the background of a moving motor-car. 
wipes, split-screen shots, and numerous trick 
sffects. Overlay would be very valuable if it were 
reliable; it is used chiefly for trick effects. 
An effective illustration of overlay was a 
film in which a girl materialised and danced 
around a bar; an identical set, explained Mr. 
Muir, was built and painted completely black, on 
which the girl danced. 

Members made several suggestions for over- 
coming the difficulties of overlay by the use of 
colour separation, as in the film studio; Mr. 
Campbell thought an adaptation of the Dunning 
process might be successful, but the most promis- 
ing suggestion was the use of colour cameras 
with coded signals, 

T. S. Lyndon-Haynes suggested that if the 
process were perfected it might be used in the 
film studio. 

Some idea of the speed of working in the 
television studio was given by Mr. Muir’s reply 
to W. P. Vinten, that cameras could be lined up 
for inlay within 20 seconds, and for overlay in 5 
to 10 seconds, 

Mr. Feven suggested that when two images 
were used from widely separated points, the line 
delay — affect accuracy. Mr. Campbell ex- 
plained that when a picture is received, say, from 
Birmingham, it is the remote signal that serves to 
synchronise the local circuits. 
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TAYLOR- 
HOBSON ‘KINETAL’ LENSES 
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8 Lenses with 3 types of construction. 
Specifically designed for the requirements of 16 mm. Motion Picture Professional Photography. 
Calibrated in T stops only. 


Available in Taylor-Hobson designed mounts for 16 mm. Arrifiex Camera and as unmounted 
lenses for use with Mitchell 16 mm. Motion Picture Camera. 


a ww 


5 Superb colour correction. 
6 All focal lengths are designed to take fullest advantage of Lanthanum and rare earth glasses. 


RANK PRECISION INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


G. B.-KALEE DIVISION, STUDIO DEPT. SR/11/58, WOODGER ROAD, LONDON, W.12. SHE. 2050. 
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Challenge 
of Effects 


by WILKIE COOPER 


Sch con 


Le ll pes r Charles H ! 
icted n nd asked me to work on his 


, f Columb “ The Seventh Voyage of 
sinbad I iccepted with pleasure especially 
promised the opportunity of working with 
Raymond H yhausen, who is, I suppox h 
f ind xp nced animator of figure 
x bh n 
I ilm w © be made using a new system 
cK photograpn Cc lled Dynama 1Or 
It was comm yn with a challenge, fo n 
qu d almo continuous shooting of 
es th nvolved some form of special effects 
Scrig “ indeed, hardly the correct word 
! ) » In film, for w actually 
ined work from story board, much 
rugh s n animated cartoon 
N l ve « yn shooting was done in 
S 1 wh 4 eT 1imo he who of th 
rT f 57. Spain was chosen becaus $ 
Moorish f uitecture narned in perfectly 
h the A n Nigh mosphere of the Sinbad 
rend 
Altho A 4 working > a clos budget 
TCa wed, « y 10 whether or not 
cluded m of cast, had to be measured 
Ka n ’ we scale of the animated 
zures th wer » be added later We were, in 
fect, shooting half a film from half a script 
My problems in scaling we of course, far less 
in thos produc Charles Schneer and th 
lirecto 1 Juran, who had to work out the 
uuons of ictors and actresses to the ani 
lated figu hat were, at that time, only on the 
ry board 
Another adjustment that had to be made was 
1 the lighting As would be necessary for a 
imber of dupe negatives to be made from the 
iginal Eastman Color stock, I had to allow 
f he ndency of lighter shades to become 
iv ind shooting was balanced against the 
cr superimposition of the animated figures 
Since these animations included a dragon that 
must app to be 100 feet long, two Cyclops 
SO f i! ind number of two-headed rocs 
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This picture, taken from a frame of * Sinbad,” 


larger than any airliner, the problem was 
obviously not a small one. Generally speaking, 
it involved using the maximum amount of light. 
Particularly interesting to “ half-shoot * was the 
hero’s duel with a skeleton, which, in actual fact, 
was no bigger than a fountain pen, 

One or two sequences were shot in travelling 
matte at MGM British Studios ; among these was 
the “ shrinking “ of the Princess to puppet size. 

When our work was done, Ray Harryhausen 
took over. He makes his own models and moves 


THE VALUE OF A LIBRARY 


HE organisation of the BBC film library was 
described to the BKS by Ewart Dav s, BBC 
hief librarian, and was illustrated by film 
sequences uStrating the value of the library in 


providing rial for various types of pro- 
grammes 
The library, said Mr. Davis, was inaugurated 


n 1948, and 
consisted of 


some of the first material in it 
the news reel of January | of that 


year; news formed the greater part of the early 
npu 

All m il is indexed by means of typed 
cardboard strips fixed in metal frames; there is a 
separate index for material without titles. Shots 


ire listed under actors, characters, places, subjects 
‘ entry being fully cross-indexed 
Material on 16mm. is indicated by a green mark 
Material of which the BBC does not own the 
copyright is on a red card 


c every 


4 chronological record js kept of news material 
ind all telerecordings. In an average four-week 
period, about 5,000ft. of film of both gauges is 
taken into the library. The library has a staff of 

cataloguing staff and three 


22. including 
material When possible 


assistants who 


eight 


sciect 


arrangements are made for fine-grains to be made 
of material before editing. 

There are 60 vaults at Lime Grove and 40 
more at Ealing. where most of the staff now 
work. News negatives are stored as part of the 
National Film Library archives. Films are often 
sent to film festivals and have gained awards. 

The library is manned every day of the year. 
In an average week as many as 2.000 inquiries 
may be received ; about 600 cans of film are issued 
per week. 

An example of the value of the library was 
provided by a series of film excerpts projected. 
First was shown a news reel item: a visit to 
Hastings by a crew of modern Vikings in a care- 
fully produced replica of their old-time vessels. 
Sections of these shots appeared in several sub- 
sequent programmes. 

Another series of films demonstrated the 
improvement in the quality of telerecordings. One 
of the earliest telerecordings was the Royal visit 
to the ITMA programme in 1948. More recent 


recordings showed little difference from direct 
ransmissions ; 
As the library grows, continued -Mr. Davis, 


increasingly applied in the 
Some material is kept per- 


selectivity must be 
choice of material. 


is typical of the remarkable effects obtained 


them. His part in the film occupied the best part 
of another year, adding the animation by the 
normal single-frame method 

When that was done, the whole job was brought 
back to England for processing by Technicolor 
here. It was considered that the facilities offered 
by the British establishment were the best for the 
purpose. 

[Wilkie Cooper is at 
Georgefield production, * 
Walton Studios.| 


present lighting the 
Beyond this Place,” at 


manently, some for 12 months, some only for 
three months, Current material is indexed by title 
only. 


A difficulty in securing material is that the 
shooting ratio of TV films is lower than that of 
the film studio. In the latter case a library can 
be built up of rejected takes, but in TV such 
takes are usually NG for technical reasons. It is 
necessary for the library to make fine-grains 
before editing; for this purpose, negatives are 
usually available for only one day or so. 

A problem of the future is colour, Already a 
colour library is beginning. It is not certain what 
colour process will prove most suitable for tele- 
vision, whether 16mm. will be used. or even 
whether video recording will be general, although 
this is thought to be noi sufficiently flexible 
because of the difficulty of editing. 

Replying to Baynham Honri, Mr. Davis ex- 
plained that combined picture and sound material 
was stored either as married prints or as separate 
negatives; all sound effects are indexed. An 
indication of the quality of a shot is usually given. 

Magnetic tracks have been stored since 1952 
without deterioration; the vaults have aluminium 
shelves. The life of the nicture on modern film 
base is not known; positives are stored in normal 
vaults without special control, but negatives are 
stored under conditions of temperature control, 
and are regularly examined; they are tested for 
freedom of hypo. 
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TECHNICOLOR 


are proud to have been 


entrusted with the 
processing and printing of 


COLUMBIA PICTURES’ 


“SUNBAD He SAILOR” 


TECHNICOLOR LTD. "2s" Bath Road, Harmondsworth, West Drayton, Middx. 
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LLEEVERS RICH) 
SYNCROPULSE 
RECORDERS 


are helping to make 
LOCATION SOUND BETTER 


DIAL 999 * NEXT TO NO TIME 
GIRLS AT SEA * ROOM AT THE TOP 
SILENT ENEMY * LAW AND DISORDER 
* 
* 


DANGER WITHIN 
INTENT TO KILL HEART OF A CHILD 


THE MAN INSIDE ICE COLD IN ALEX 
ORDERS TO KILL *% NO TREES IN THE STREET 


SES a 


+e + 4 HH 


.. . These and many other British pictures owe much of their dramatic 
effect and their technical quality to the use on location of the 
LEEVERS-RICH SYNCROPULSE RECORDER—the finest recorder 
ever designed for mobile service. 


PORTABLE, CONSOLE or RACK-MOUNTED 


LEEVERS-RICH EQUIPMENT LTD. 
78B Hampstead Road, London, N.W. | EUSton 148] 


| NETRA mA 


for 


Enrich your sound track with music from 


BOOSEY & HAWKES 


RECORDED MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Ss*8888G8e0077 


bape cal a PRECISION 
We maintain an ever-growing library of 
music specially selected and recorded 
we aes ENGINEERING 
DOCUMENTARIES * SHORTS 
4 FEATURES - TV * ETC 
Classified Catalogue sent on request For a quarter of a 
a century Cinetra has 


Call, write or telephone 


BOOSEY & HAWKES, LTD 
295 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1_ LANgham 2060 (17 lines) 
Enquiries: A. F. L. Bassett Silver 


catered for the « LE 4 
exacting needs of 

the film industry, manufacturing engineering products 
of the highest precision. A speciality is gear drives 
made to the finest tolerances, ensuring silent running 
with a virtual absence of backlash and with perfect 
angular accuracy. 


12, OVAL ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 
Telephone: GUtliver 2353/4085 
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Two laboratories 


with a 


single standard 


by R. HOWARD CRICKS, FBKS, FRPS brs , - 


O a large extent—and particularly im the 

television field—35-mm. and 16-mm. films are 
becoming interchangeable. But there is a section 
of the trade where they should be kept separate 
because of their different requirements: the 
laboratory. There can be few laboratories where 
they are kept so entirely apart as Pathe—for 
all 35-mm. work is handled, as it has been for 
nearly 50 years, in Wardour Street, and all 
16-mm. work at Borehamwood. 

In charge of both laboratories is Cyril Phillips, 
who has been with Pathe since 1929. Like his 
assistant manager, R. H. Bomback, he graduated 
from Kodak. 

The Pathe Wardour Street laboratory must 
surely hold the record as the oldest laboratorv 
in the country, since it was established by Charles 
Pathe in 1910. During the whole of this time 
it has occupied the same premises. But the lab. 
today is very different from when I first knew 
it, for seven years ago it was completely recon- 
structed and re-equipped. 

There are only two darkrooms—the two print- 
ing rooms—since all processing is done in the 
light. The whole of the building is air-conditioned. 

Within the lab. are two self-contained depart- 
ments—negative and positive. The negative 
developing room on the first floor is equipped 
with two Debrie Multiplex daylight machines. 
The developed negative goes upstairs for editing 
and grading. The sensitometric control room is 
equipped with the most modern apparatus, in- 
cluding Western Electric and Capstaff 
densitometers. 


Printing Rooms 


The printing rooms are on the second floor. 
They are equipped for two distinct types of 
work: the Pathe News, and normal release 
prints. The news reels are printed on quadrupli- 
cate printers, the design of which originated in 
the silent days, but a number of years ago I 
redesigned them, and those in use today were 
made throughout in Pathe’s own workshops in 
Berwick Street. On these machines the whole 
release of the Pathe News can be turned out 
in a few hours, enabling the latest news to catch 
the transport. 

Normal release printing is carried out on 
Bell and Howell Model D and Debrie Matipo 
printers. ‘ 

From the printing room a lift takes the prints 
to the developing room on the ground floor. 
Here, five more Debrie Multiplex machines are 
installed, again in a cheerful, well-lit room, 
totally unlike the developing rooms of the old 
days. Because the machines work in the light, 
every precaution is necessary in their design, 
maintenance and operation to guard against 
accidents. 

Chemical rooms, storage and mixing tanks, 
and circulating pumps are in the basement below 
the developing machines. Here is probably the 
largest slate tank in any film laboratory, hold- 
ing 2,000 gallons of developer to supply the five 
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Electronic footage counter at the Pathe Wardour Street laboratories 


positive machines. In the basement also are a 
silver recovery plant, again home-made (which 
earms a handsome revenue) and heating and air- 
conditioning plant. 

The developing bath runs unchanged for about 
a year. In the control laboratory on the fourth 
floor a meter gives a continuous reading of the 
pll value of the baths. Regular chemical analysis 
is made of the developer to determine the con- 
Stitution of the replenisher necessary to keep 
the activity of the developer constant. Similarly, 
the silver content of the hypo is_ regularly 
checked by means of an Evams colorimeter. 

The positive cutting-room is on the second 
floor; here the prints are prepared for dispatch. 
They are projected either in a comfortable pre- 
view theatre, or on one of three cold-light 
projectors in a viewing room. 


Electronic Measure 


One piece of apparatus I found particularly 
interesting: a film measurer without a sprocket. 
The film runs over rollers between a lamp and 
a photo-cell, and the perforations are counted 
by means of an electronic counter, so minimising 
any risk of damage to the stock. 

Before leaving Wardour Street I must not 
omit to mention the historic studio on the top 
floor, where nowadays many TV films are shot. 
The animation and titling departments are ex- 
tending into Berwick Street at the rear of the 
premises. 

Originally, 16-mm. printing and processing was 
carried out in Wardour Street; but when the 
labs. were modernised it was decided to con- 
centrate all 16-mm. work in the laboratory which 
forms part of the ABPC studio at Boreham- 
woed. When the latter lab. was reopened in 
1951 it was justly claimed to be the most modern 
16-mm. lab. in the country; but recently furthe 
modernisation has been carried out, with the 
express object of catering for today’s biggest 
market: television. 

Thanks to the high and consistent standard 
of the output today, ABC Television has found it 
possible to adopt 16-mm. as the standard gauge 
for most purposes, and other TV customers are 
also catered for. Needless to say, all TV material 
has to be handled under conditions which most 
labs. find irksome: short lengths, often of vary- 
ing quality, and always required immediately. 


The handling of 16-mm. films must necessarily 
be more flexible than that of 35-mm. The two 
Debrie reduction printers each produce two 
16-mm. prints from a single 35-mm. original; 
sound reduction is also effected on the same 
machines. The bulk output is handled on Bell 
and Howell Model J contact printers, working 
with fine-grain negatives, the sensitometric pro- 
perties of which are kept umder very close 
control. 

A special printer is now under construction 
for printing from negatives with a magnetic 


stripe, which damages the gates of ordinary 
printers by abrasion. 

Two Debrie Multiplex developing machines 
handle the normal processing. In addition, four 
Debrie DU 16-mm. developing machines have 
recemtly been installed specially to handle tele- 
recordings; each has an output of 1,800 to 
2,000 ft. per hour. 

Besides black-and-white, a considerable 
quantity of Kodachrome is handled. It is always. 
preferred to use the masking process because of 
the softness and improved colour of prints. 

There are two objections commonly levelled 
against 16mm. prints. First is “ sparkle ""—the 
result of dirt on the negative printing through, 
and producing annoying scintillations on the 
screen. This is overcome by the most stringent 
cleanliness, and particularly by the use of com- 
plete air-conditioning. Throughout the plant the 
point is stressed that, because 16-mm. film is 
only two-fifths the width of 35-mm., it demands 
24 times as much care. 

The second objection is sound quality: ofterm 
the difference in quality between a live trans- 
mission and a 16-mm. film is all too apparent 
If this respect the Pathe labs. are unique: behind 
them are the resources and facilities of the 
ABPC sound department. 

The late Harold King set a very high standard’ 
of sound quality. His successor, Tony Lumkin, 
fully maintains this standard, and contends that 
16-mm. sound should be almost indistinguishable 
from 35-mm., except, of course, that the fre- 
quency range must be restricted. 

To this end, all re-recording is carried out 
actually in the studio sound department on the 
latest RCA re-recording gear. The closest super- 
vision is maintained by the studio engineers overt 
all sound tracks produced im the lab. In particu- 
lar, regular cross-modulation tests are made 
under the same conditions as for the studio 
output. Exhaustive tests prove, says Tony Lum- 
kin, that the sound quality of the Pathe labs 
is the finest obtainable. 


16-mm. Opticals 


A facility available to Pathe’s customers is 
the production of opticals in 16-mm. comparable 
to those of 35-mm 

Every print is projected before it is dispatched : 
this, Cyril Phillips assures me, is not just a pious 
hope but a mere statement of fact. The Debrie 
Projectors are scrupulously maintained, and 
screen brightness is checked daily 

Now under construction is a new section which 
will be of inestimable value to TV producers 
and other users of 16-mm. film. The ever- 
mounting output of TV films makes a modern 
library system imperative. Two large rooms are 
being equipped with the most up-to-date storage 
and indexing system, employing mobile racks, 
which will permit instant access to an immense 
quantity of film. This surely will be an altogether 
unique feature in the 16-mm. world 


COLOGNE TV STUDIO 


GERMANY 
COMES TO 
BRITAIN 


HE new Television Studio in Cologne is the 
st fully equipped purpose-designed tcl 


sd10 in G nany and, for the auxiliary 

juipmemt, Germany came to Britain 
Strand Electric supplied lighting and light con- 
| equipment, electric winches, etc Moke 


Richardson was brought in for lighting units, and 
Rae Stage Equipment for motorised hoists. The 
imeras ransmission apparatus, ctc are all 


The new studio is an entirely new building which 
presents the first instalment of a very large 
levision block with several studios. It is medium 
sized, roughly 3,500 sq. ft. The method of rigging 
nd suspension is to use short motorised bars 
ither as in the Riverside Studios of the BBC 
There are 40 of these bars in four rows of ten 
down the studio, and each has four 2kW socket 


outlets 


The electrical supply to the outlets is fed 
through a lattice of folding tubes. Special cabling 
$ unnecessary Only the wire suspension is 
wound on a drum 


Each winch is self-contained with its motor 
and is controlled from a central panel. One 
button will control a lighting arrangement involv- 
ing several suspension bars. The bars are eight 
feet long. It was felt that it would be a mistake 
la try to economise by making them longer 


Storage Space 


The lanterns on the bars take three forms, the 
IkW open scoop or flood, the 2kW Fresnel! spot 
and the 5CO watt Fresnel spot. These lanterns 
are suspended from the bars to suit the layout 
of the particular production. In addition the bars 
serve the purpose of providing storage space for 
unwanted lanterns. Experience has shown tha 
these methods make extremely efficient use of the 


The circuits on the bars are taken to a dimmer 
oom where actual current control equipment 

housed. The termination of the circuits is in 
he patching panel and each circuit is represented 
by a socket on the panel, the sockets are on one 
side fed through fuses from the three phase 
supply. All the control channels can be used to 
he best advantage without upsetting the dis- 
nective phase areas of the studio 


Control Desk 


The dimmers, of which there are 62, are auto- 
nsformers and driven through —_ electro- 
mechanical clutches from a single motor driven 


shaft 


The control desk at Cologne is designed to 
make full use of the inertia princinle, and to pro- 
vide the operator with facilities for immediately 
selecting the circuits which have to change, work- 
ng on them and then returning them in that state 
to rest until needed once more This inevitably 
nrovides a control console which is very different 


from a normal switchboard control 


The console has an organ-type selector switch 


stop-kev to every control channel] and these ar 
I 


used to select rw circuits to be opc liv i h 
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The control desk at Cologne's new TV Studio has organ-type stop-keys 


moment; they are linked also to a memory 
storage system which enables combinations of 
these to be instantly memorised and brought back 
at any time by a series of 14 push buttons. 

Fourteen variable group selections can be made 
and cach of 14 groups can, in fact, have two levels 
of intensity set in advance. Such preset levels 
being quite independent of any level which the 
dimmer at that moment is holding. 


Very Compact 


The control system can be summarised as: 
lighting will remain in the state to which it was 
last operated unless any controls are brought in 
to change that state: all memory action is con- 
tained within the desk and the sole connection 
between the desk and dimmer bank is a flexible 
metallic cable of I4inch in diameter: the desk 
itself is very compact being Sft. wide, 3 ft. deep 
and 4 ft. high, and is arranged so that the operator 
is Seated. 

Although cameras manufactured by Fernseh 
GMBH are used, they are Image Orthicon. If 
Iconoscopes, normally preferred in German prac- 
tice, were used then much higher levels of lighting 


would be required and the wattages would be 
approximately doubled 

he first use of the new studio was to shoot 
some film employing normal film cameras and 
technique. Because the circuits were dimmer con- 
trolled it was unnecessary to waste time fitting 
diffusers and use the other makeshifts for balanc- 
ing lighting levels normal in cinema studios, where 
invariably the electrical distribution is without 
dimmer or centralised switching control. 

J. T. Wood, the Strand Electric chief sales 
engineer for Europe, was responsible for the 
scheme, in conjunction with Oberingenieurs Horst 
Krieger and Walter Spettnagel, of West Deutsches 
Rundfunk. 

The whole control and dimming equipment was 
manufactured and installed by Strand Electric; 
the Fresnel spots, scoops, mike booms and 
camera cranes by Mole Richardson (England) 
Ltd., and the motorised winches and suspension 
oy by Rae Stage Equipment, London. 

All the material was supplied through Firma 
D. Buschmann, representing all three firms. The 
whole equipment was manufactured, delivered and 
installed in twelve weeks. It was possible to use 
the studio lighting with modified control after 
eight weeks. 


THE LOCATION JUNGLE—continued 


third assistant director is certainly of more value 
than a callow youth who has never been out of 
England: local drivers know their way around, 
and local builders are better at building kraals 
than studio craftsmen. 

But there are very few territories which can 
supply any but the unskilled and semi-skilled 
grades 

Any mountain climber knows the value of 
acclimatisation, yet we fly technicians direct from 
the damp cold of England to the steaming heat 
of the Equatorial forest and sometimes expect 
them ¢o start work the day after they arrive. 
They start shooting all right—and then we 
wonder why the sick-list grows alarmingly. Food 
on location is of prime importance and the stan- 
dards of cooking and hygiene are so low in some 
countries that it would be cheap at any price 
to take an experienced caterer from England. 

One carpenter or focus-puller may be as good 
as another in the studio, but it’s the man as much 
as the technician who counts on location. A unit 
has enough to worry about in a strange country 
without the chronic grouser or the dumb clot 
who creates a situation by referring to the chief 
immigration officer as a “ wog.” 

Although I maintain that a large unit working 


fast is often more costly and less efficient than 
a smaller unit which may take a little langer over 
the job in hand, my main plea for smaller, hand- 
picked units has nothing to do with cost. It’s 
just that there are certain types of film which 
cannot be made quickly—and will never be made 
at all with a three-ring circus. 


Try making a game picture or working with 
the Pygmies in the Ituri Forest and you'll under- 
stand what I mean. In fact, try shooting with 
any backward people. If it’s the day for a feast, 
or the spirits say so, the chances are that they 
just won't turn up to work. Upset the witch- 
doctor or the head-man and you might just as 
well pack up and go home. Knocking off for 
a day or so isn’t very serious for a small crew, 
but » might be a financial disaster for a unit 
of 50. 


If the feature-documentary is to be made—and 
I feel it should be made—it can only be done 
with a small unit. A film of this nature won't 
do much to absorb unemployment in the industry, 
but, after all, eight people working for five 
months will be paid the equivalent of 40 techni- 
cians working for one month—and that is better 
than nobody working at all. 
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Another British film on 
British film stock.... 


Director of Photography, Gerald Gibbs 
An ACT Film Distributed by British Lion Films. 


A good British thriller shot on good 
British film... Ilford FP3 


Cameramen praise it (and use it) for 
its consistency, wide tone range and 
sharp contrasts. 

llford film stock is made on film 
base manufactured in England. A F 
triumph of British enterprise of which g 
we are justly proud. 


= 35mm: ILFORD LIMITED, 
. Cine CINE SALES 

© Novati DEPARTMENT, 

, a Negative ILFORD, ESSEX. 
Telephone: 


—an all-British production ILFord 3000 
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BKS HEARS ABOUT 


How the Censor aids 
the producer 


HE work of the British Board of Film 
Censors ts not merely negative in its effects : 
t has its positive aspects in the assistance it 
affords to the film producer. This was a point 
stressed by John Trevelyan, secretary of the 
BBFC, in a talk given to the British Kinemato- 
graph Society. He emphasised that the Board 
was part of the trade, and not an official institu- 
tion 

The censorship was inaugurated by the film 
industry in order to save the producer having to 
negotiate with some 750 local authorities in whom 
the right of censorship is vested. Normally local 
authorities accept the verdict of the Board, but 
if a producer objects to a decision he is still able 
to hawk his film round the local authorities. 
Equally it is open to a local authority to say that 
a film passed by the Board shall not be shown in 
us area. 

The greatest strength of the Board, and at the 
same time its greatest weakness to attack, is the 
fact that it has no code for judging films; every 
film is judged on its merits. Normally a film is 
viewed by two examiners, but in the event of any 
question it will be seen by Sir Sydney Harris, the 


president, or Mr. Trevelyan, 
sees most “ A” pictures. 

The Board offers a purely voluntary script 
service. Any producer who cares to ubealit his 
script can have it read, and advice will be given 
upon it. which may save him a lot of money. 

Mr. Trevelyan spoke at some length on the 
reactions of the public to film censorship. A 
national paper recently complained that “A 
sizzling love scene * had been cut from a certain 
film; at the time this was printed the film had not 
even been viewed. On another occasion a mem- 
ber of the public complained that a beautiful 
French film had been mutilated; investigation 
revealed that the projectionist in the cinema where 
he had seen it had omitted a reel. 

To avoid press comment, the Board does not 
disclose publicly its findings on any film. Mr. 
Trevelyan gave several instances which suggested 
that producers and renters and their staffs would 
be wise to observe a similar reticence. 

On the subject of categories, the speaker 
stressed that the X category was introduced so 
that adult films can be made—not necessarily 
salacious or horrific. Unfortunately certain pic- 


who in any case 


SIXTY YEARS OF EDITING 


DITING was not invented; it was forced 

upon the film producer, because it was the 
only way of making children and animals act a 
part. This view was expressed by John Huntley 
of the BFI, and he showed the historic film of 
Cecil Hepworth, “ Rescued by Rover,” as one of 
the first examples of constructive editing. 

Mr, Huntley was taking part in a symposium 
at a joint meeting of the BKS and BFA, his fellow 
speakers being George Pearson, OBE, FRPS. 
who spoke of editing in the silent days, and Jack 
Harris, who brought the story up to date. 

The culmination of the process of editing, Mr. 
Huntley said, was Eisenstein’s film * Potemkin,” 
which, as he spoke, was attracting crowds to a 
London cinema. He projected excerpts from this 
and from “ October,” to demonstrate how the 
Stories were built up of brief shots cleverly cut 
together. A sequence from the latter film had cuts 
of only | or 2 frames 

r. Pearson recalled 
job as director at the 
Portland Street, 


that in 1912 in his first 
Pathé Studios in Great 
the camera was fixed immovably 
to a heavy iron base; the only lens used was a 
2in., and actors were forbidden to cross a chalk 
line beyond which their feet would be cut off! 
When he ventured to bring the actors closer to 
give a mid-shot, he was asked whether he had 
ever seen people walking on their stomachs. 

Nevertheless, he was eventually permitted to 
introduce close-ups, and later dialogue sub-titles. 
He insisted upon editing his films himself, his 
basic principle being visual continuity, or if this 
were not possible, a sub-title would be inserted. 
He introduced the inter-cutting of close-ups into 
a scene. 

The advance of editing during the next ten years 
was shown by a reel from “ Squibbs Wins the 
Calcutta Sweep,’ made in 1922, starring Betty 
Balfour. Mr. Pearson drew attention to the care- 
ful inter-cutting of dialogue titles. 

Eisenstein and Pudovkin introduced the idea 
of two unrelated scenes colliding and producing 
a sudden emotion. A man in a prison cell—a 
bird flying in the air—two unrelated images pro- 
duce the emotion of freedom 

The invention of the flash-back came early in 
film making, but was often crudely done. It is, 
thought Mr. Pearson, a doubtful factor in film 


7. 


making. He recalled one of His films, “* Love 
Life and Laughter ” which opened with the last 
scene. 

Then came coued., He had sat in a theatre and 
watched * The Jazz Singer ” and said, “ This is 
the death of the silent film.” But it was not: it 

was the expansion of the silent film. 

With. the coming of sound was born the sound 
editor. The function of the editor today is nothing 
more or less than a continuation of direction: the 
director creates the visual pattern and the pro- 
cess is continued on the editing bench, where 
sound is fashioned to fit the scene—or possibly 
the scene might be fashioned to fit the sound. 

At this point Jack Harris, of Pinewood. con- 
tinued the story. He first showed “ the best bit 
of cutting with which I have ever been associa- 
ted”: the opening sequence of * Great Expecta- 
tions.” But he disclaimed any merit for it, since 
it was purely David Lean’s idea. 

An important factor in the change of style of 
editing was, he thought, the possibility of making 
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tures have got the X category a bad name. 
Certain producers have asked the Board to give 
a film an X certificate. On the other hand, X 
films are no good to the circuits, and the Board 
may be asked to indicate cuts which would 
qualify the film for an A certificate. 

Horror films are immensely popular, and he 
did not think that, as passed, they were at all 
harmful. 

In regard to sex, the examiners don't have 
nearly as much fun nowadays! Sex is a relatively 
smal! problem; the Board moves with the times, 
and documentary nudity is nowadays passed. In 
regard to religion, cracks against sacred subjects 
are not allowed. There is no such thing as 
political censorship, and blatant propaganda 
from Soviet Russia is permitted. 

Mr. Trevelyan paid a tribute to the technicians 
who make the cuts dictated by the Board. He 
had seen films which he knew had been cut, and 
had been unable to recognise the cuts. 

In course of the discussion, Baynham 
Honri commented on the improved appearance of 
the new certificate, but criticised its presentation 
on the screen ; it may for instance be in the wrong 
aspect ratio. He suggested that a written speci- 
fication should be prepared to guide the people 
who make the censor titles. Mr. Trevelyan him- 
self felt that the design was old-fashioned. 

The film censorship was not, he said, applic- 
able to TV films, but the television companies 
applied their own censorship. 

eplying to a question on 16mm. films, Mr. 
Trevelyan emphasised that all films shown pub- 
licly, whether 35mm. or 16mm., must carry the 
censor’s certificate. It was left to the honesty 
of producers to ensure that the version shown 
was the version passed. Censorship is, however, 
not applicable to private showings, such as those 
of clubs. 


fades and dissolves in the laboratory. Early sound 
pictures, so far as editing was concerned, were 
“a disgrace’; camera work went back to the 
early days of the fixed camera. 


Styles changed with the coming of the wide 
picture—CinemaScope and the other new tech- 
niques. A striking example of editing which gave 
full rein to the possibilities of the wide screen 
was shown: the battle scene from “ War and 
Peace,” with its outstanding VistaVision photo- 
graphy. 

Shots may be longer with the new techniques, 
because one can see so much more on the screen : 
to some extent editing has gone back to the 
methods of silent days. The speaker attacked the 
idea that a film must run for a given time; it 
should run for just as long as it will stand up. 
While there are no arbitrary rules in editing, 
audiences have grown used to the convention that 
a fade indicates a long time-lapse and a dissolve 
a short time-lapse. 

Mr. Pearson concluded his paper with several 
film sequences illustrating the manner in which 
editing has been speeded up during the past ten 
years. 


Equipped to process Ektachrome 


LEC TOZER, of Reed's Colour Film Print- 
ing, is now equipped to undertake the pro- 
cessing of 16-mm. Ektachrome, the new Kodak 
material for professional camera work. 
Ektachrome is a reversal stock, with fully pro- 
fessional characteristics, being balanced to the 
now standard colour temperature of 3,200 deg. 
Kelvin, to which it has a Weston reading of 25. 
For use in daylight it needs a Wratten 85 filter. 
Ektachrome has a much finer grain than 
Kodachrome. It is especially made for use in 
conjunction with either Eastman Color inter- 
negative (which Reed's has, of course, been pro- 
cessing for a long time) or for direct duping on 
to the new Kodachrome duping stock, No. 5269, 
which should be ready by March or April, and 
which will be processed by Kodak at the labora- 
tories at Hemel Hempstead: it will news a silver 
sound track, with improved sound quality. 
The cost of Ektachrome will be about the same 


as that of Kodachrome, but the price does not 
include processing, which will cost about 25s. 
per 100 ft. 


Reed's has installed completely new equip- 


ment for processing 16-mm. ey oe The 
equipment is the result of study by Dennis Cant- 
lay, who is technical adviser to Reed's. It has 


been constructed to his own design, and is 
installed in the Wardour Street premises. 


Printing is carried out in the usual manner. 
—_ can be made by the A and B roll 
method. Dupes can be made on the new 
Kodachrome duplicating stock ; alternatively, if 
an inter-negative is to be made, "then opticals can 
be incorporated into the Eastman Color inter- 
negative before printing on to Eastman Color 
print stock. In either case, the Ektachrome 
Originals may be made up into A and B rolls 
exactly as before. 


er 
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PRODUCTION ROUND-UP 


HIS is the in-between time for British studios 

Most current productions are in the closing 
stages and the bulk of future films does not seem 
destined to start until after Christmas. 

Shepperton and Pinewood are the busiest pro- 
duction centres. 

At the British Lion studios Warwick's “ Idle on 
Parade” is half-way through its six-week 
schedule. Directed by John Gilling and produced 
by Harold Huth it stars Anthony Newley, Anne 
Aubrey and William Bendix. Executive producers 
are Irving Allen and Albert Broccoli. 

Also on the floor is “* The Mouse that Roared,” 
first of a series of pictures in which Open Road 
Films plans to utilise new talent. It is produced 
by Walter Shenson. directed by Jack Arnold and 
stars Jean Seburg and Peter Sellers. Columbia 
will distribute. 

Bob Baker and Monty Berman, whose “* Sea 
of Sand is now having a successful run, are 
currently making “ Jack the Ripper * at Shepper- 
ton 

This Mid-Century production in the third 
of its five-week schedule, is directed by Bob Baker 
and features Lee Patterson, Eddie Byrne, Betty 
McDowell and George Rose 

The Launder-Gilliat by-election 
“ Right. Left and Centre,” directed by 
Gilliat, is now being completed. 

Over at Pinewood “ Ferry to Hong Kong,” 
first of the Rank £500,000 epics, is on location 


comedy 


Sidney 


and will not be back at the studios until after 
Christmas. Lewis Gilbert is directing this 
George Maynard production which stars Curt 
Jurgens, Orson Welles and Sylvia Syms 

* The 39 Steps ™ is finishing off and ** Saphire,” 
the Michael Relph-Basil Dearden colour-problem 
picture, has just started. The cast is headed by 
Nigel Patrick, Yvonne Mitchell and Michael 
Craig 

Second of Peter Rogers’ * Carry On” series, 
“Carry On, Nurse,” ts in the fourth of its six 
weeks schedule at the studios. Gerald Thomas 
is directing and the picture is for Anglo Amalga- 


mated and stars Shirley Eaton, Wilfrid Hyde 
White, Hattie Jacques, Kenneth Connor, Joan 
Sims, Kenneth Williams, Terence Longdon, 


Charles Hawtrey. 
Mickey Delamar’s Alva production of * Serious 


Charge © is well under way at the MGM studios 
under the direction of Terence Young. Eros will 
distribute the picture which features Anthony 


Quayle, Sarah Churchill, Andrew Ray and Irene 
Browne. 

Th’s is the only production in MGM. Ealing’s 
‘The Siege of Pinchgut,” directed by Harry 
Watt is on a lengthy location schedule in Aus- 
tralia and studio work will be undertaken at 
ABPC, Elstree. 

Apart from  post-syncing on * The Devil's 
Disciple “ and *“* Look Back in Anger,”” ABPC 
is idle at the moment. The next production there 


THE CREWS BEHIND THE FILMS 


‘BEYOND THIS PLACE” 


Producers, Maxwell Setton and John R. Sloan 
Director, Jack Cardiff; Production manager, Bil! 
Hill; Production secretary, Teresa Bolland; Ist 
Asst. director, Frank Ernst; 2nd Asst. director, 
Ted Lewis; Continuity, Kay Rawlings; Casting 
director, Paul Sheridan; Casting secretary, 
Doreen Lewis: Producers’ secretaries, Christine 
Todd and Shirley Hardy; Lighting cameraman, 
Wilkie Cooper; Camera operator, Ronnie 
Taylor: Focus, Derek Browne ; Clappers/loader ; 
lan Muir: Sound mixer, Fred Ryan; Sound 
camera operator, A. Fairlie; Boom, Gerry Hum- 
phreys: Sound maintenance, C. Earl; Editor, 
Ernest Walter; Assembly cutter, John Jympson ; 
Stills, Laurie Ridley; Dress designer, Julia 
Squires: Wardrobe master, Ernest Farrer; 
Wardrobe mistress, Evelyn Gibbs; Chief make- 
up, Neville Smallwood; Hairdresser, Joan Small- 
wood: Cashier, Doreen Woods: Art director, 
Ken Adam; Asst. art director, Herbert Smith; 
Draughtsman, Tom Goswell; Construction 
manager, George Best; Property buyer, Marjory 
Whittington ; Publicist, Cathie O’Brien. 


“CARRY ON, NURSE” 


Producer, 


Peter Rogers; Director, Gerald 
Thomas : 


Producer’s secretary, Sonia Burge; 
Casting director, Betty White; Production 
manager, Frank Bevis: Production secretary, 
Lorely Farley; Ist Assistant director, Stan Hos- 
good; 2nd Assistant director, Maurice Gibson; 
3rd Assistant director, Pear Carey; Continuity, 
Penny Daniels; Lighting cameraman, Reg Wyer ; 


Camera operator, Alan Hume; Focus, Steve 
Claydon: Clappers, Robin Vidgeon; Sound 
mixer, R. T. MacPhee; Boom operator, Tony 
Cripps: Substitute Boom operator, Tom 
Buchanan: Sound camera operator, Simon 
Kaye; Boom assistant, Roy Charman; Ari 
director, A. Vetchinsky; Chief draughtsman, 


Bert Davey; Set dresser, Arthur Taksen; Editor, 
John Shirley; Ist Asst. Editor, Jim Sibley; 2nd 
Asst. editor, Joyce Robinson; Publicist, John 
Troke: Publicity secretary, Vera Harrington; 
Dress designer, Joan Ellacott; Wardrobe, male. 
D. Richardson: Wardrobe, female, Margaret 


Lewin: Make-up, George Blackler: Hairdressing, 
Pear! Orton Floor stills, Alber Clarke ; 
Accountant, Bernard Spence ; Construction 
manager, Ted Hughes; Property buyer, Charles 
Townsend: Chargehand prop, Nick Rivers; 
Prop, Joe Pitt: Prop, W. Rumsey: Chargehand 
dresser, Alf Wave: Standby painter, W. Hodges 


Standby carpenter, F. Lovell; Standby rigger. 
W. Stanton; Stagehand, J. Ratchford: Camera 
grip, Reg Hall; Chargehand electrician, Reg 


Blackburn. 


“HORRORS OF THE BLACK 


MUSEUM” 


J. R. Greenwood; Director, Arthur 
Production manager, J. P. O’Con- 
Assistant director, W. Shore; 2nd 
Assistant, Ron Fry; 3rd Assistant, N. C. V 
Miller: Continuity, Marjorie 
cameraman, D. Dickinson; 


Producer, 
Crabtree ; 
nolly: Ist 


Owens; 
Camera 


Lighting 
operator, 


Executive 
producer 
Herman Cohen 
and director 
Arthur Crabtree 
have a discussion 


during location 
shooting on 
Anglo Amal - 


gamated’s 
“ Horrors of the 
Black Museum.” 
Studio work for 
this film was at 
Merton Park 


by BILL EDWARDS 


is Frank Godwin’s “ Girls in Arms ” and this is 
scheduled to start the middle of next month. 

At busy Merton Park, Anglo Amalgamated’s 
* Horrors of the Black Museum” has just been 
completed and was followed immediately by 
“ The Headless Ghost" for the same production 
set-up. Jack Greenwood and Herman Cohen are 
the producers. 

Julian Wintle and Leslie Parkyn’s “ Tiger Bay ° 
still has several more weeks to go at Beacons- 
field. John Hawkesworth is producing and J. Lee 
Thompson directing this international market pic- 
ture for Rank. Heading the cast are John Mills, 
Horst Buchholz and Yvonne Mitchell. 

“ Beyond This Place,” screen version of the 
A. J. Cronin novel which Maxwell Setton and 
John Sloan are producing for Renown, is half 
way through its schedule at Walton Studios. Van 
Johnson and Vera Miles are the stars. 

Back from Ardmore Studios, Michael Ander- 
son's mighty £600,000 epic “ Shake Hands with 
the Devil” is now post-syncing at MGM, Walter 
Seltzer and George Glass are the executive pro 
ducers and the cast is headed by James Cagney, 
Don Murray, Dana Wynter and Glynis Johns 

Hammer is now making at Bray a new screen 
version of “ The Man in Half Moon Street.” 
The production which is for Paramount will have 
a new title and is tentatively being called “ The 
Man in the Rue Noir.”’ The stars are Christopher 
Lee, Anton Diffring, and Hazel Court. 


Harry Gillam; Camera assistants, P. Jessop and 


Peter Allwork; Hairdresser, Gordon F. Bond 
Wardrobe mistress, Maude Churchill; Casting 
director, Ronnie Curtis; Art director, Wilf 
Arnold; Assistant art director, Bill Holmes: 
Construction manager, Eddie Turner: Chief 
electrician, Jim Axtell; Property buyer, ¢ 
Hasler; Property master, B. Jeffreys; Clappers 
loader, Trevor Wrenn; Camera maintenance 
Ted Worringham; Stills, Frank Otley; Sound 
recordist, Sid Rider; Boom, Tom Otter; Sound 
camera operator, Arthur Vincent: Sound main 


tenance, Fred Goodes; Editor, Geoffrey Muller ; 
Assistant editor, Brian Blamey; Dubbing editor, 
Derek Holding; Make-up, Jack Craig. 


“THE MOUSE THAT ROARED” 


Executive producer, Walter Shenson ; Producer, 
Jon Pennington; Director, Jack Arnold: Pro- 


continued on page xiv 
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THE CREWS BEHIND THE FILMS—continued 


duction man r, James Ware: Production secre- 
tary, Joan Ww Ali ims; Continuity, Pamela Davies 
Ist Assistant director, Philip Shipway: 2nd 
Assisiant, Roy Stevens 3rd «=Assistant, Denis 
Johnson jn Lighting cameraman, John W 
cox; Camera ope or, Austin Dempster; Focus 
Jimmy Turrel Clappers /loader, Geofirey 
Glover Art director, Geoffrey Drake: Asst. a 
director, Frank Willson; Editor, Ray Poulton 
Make-up Stuart Freeborn; Hairdresser Joyce 
James; Costume designer, Anthony Mendleson 
Wardrobe mistress, Rachel Austin; Sound mixc 
Georg Stephenson Boom perator Jack 
Davies; Camera operator, Ernie Webb; Main 
tenance Fred Stoncham Stills, Bert Cann 
Publicity, Enid Jones 


“ RIGHT, LEFT AND CENTRE" 


Producers, Frark Launder and Sidney Gilliat 
Director, sidney Gilliat; Associate produce: 
Leslie Gilliat; Production manager, Roy Parkin 
son; “nae at tion secretary, Elisabeth Wood- 
thorpe: Ist Assistant director, Peter Bolton; 
2nd Assistant, Clive Reed; 3rd Assistant, Joe 
Marks; Continuity, Phyllis Crocker; Lighting 
cameraman, Gerry Gibbs; Camera operator, ¢ 
Cooney Focus / puller, Dennis Lewiston ; 
Clappers/loader, Mike Rutter: Stills, Ray 
Hearne; Art director, John Box; Assistant art 
director, Ken Tait; Draughtsman, Martin Atkin- 
son; Set dresser, Colin Grimes; Property buyer, 
W. M. Isaacs Wardrobe supervisor, Felix 
Evans; Dress designer, Anthony Mendleson; 
Chief make-up, Ernie Gasser; Chief hairdresser, 


Betty Sherriff; Sound mixer, Peter Handford; 
Boom operator, Ken Ritchie; Sound camera 
operator Desmond Edwards; Sound main 
tenance, Norman Bolland: Editor, J. Hamblin 

Assistamt editor, Peter Elliott; Publicist, Freddie 
Oughton; Chief floor electrician, Maurice Gil- 


lett; Camera grip, A. Lott 


STUDIO HIRE 


LANGFORDS 
SILVER GALLERIES LTD. 


offer the world’s largest range of 


ANTIQUE 
MODERN SILVER and 
SHEFFIELD PLATE 


at the keenest hire rates 
under the personal supervision of 


LOU LANGFORD 


(Formerly Head Buyer tor London Film Productions) 


STUDIO HIRE SERVICE 


11 CHARTERHOUSE ST., 
LONDON, (CITY) E.C.1. 
3 LINES: CHA 5506 HOL 6401-2 


“SHAKE HANDS WITH THE 


DEVIL”’ 

Executive producers, Walher Seltzer and 
George Glass Producer/director, Michael 
Anderson; Production supervisor, W. J. Kirby; 


Unit manager, John Merriman; 
tor, Chris Sutton; 2nd Asst., 


Ist Asst. direc- 
Charles Blair: 


ird Asst., David Tringham; Continuity, Angel 
Martelli ; prececues assistant, Joe Ellis; Pro- 
duction secretary, Noreen Hipwell; Secretary to 
produce Neves Paulsen; Lighting cameraman, 


Erwin Hillier; Camera operator, Ray Sturgess ; 
Focus, Mike Wilson; Clapper/loader, Patrick J. 


Barron; Grip, Bill Robinson; 2nd camera 
operator, Eric Besche; Focus, Peter Tabori; 
Sound mixer, Bill Bulkley; Boom, R. Long- 


staffe ; Sound camera operator, W. Saurin; Asst. 
boom and maintenance, B. Redmond; Art 
director, Tom Morahan; Asst. art director, 
Tony Inglis; Chief draughtsman, Wally Smith; 
Chief make-up, Toni Sforzini; Asst. make-up, 
Eric Carter; Wardrobe supervisor, John Mc- 
Corry: Wardrobe mistress, Eileen Welch; Asst. 
wardrobe, John Gallagher and E. Long; Chief 
hairdresser, Joan White ; Asst. hairdresser, Mabel 
Ross; Stills, J. and L. Swarbrick ; Special effects, 


Roy Whybrow; Editor, Gordon Pilkington; 
Assembly editor, Ronald Coppleman; UA 
publicity representative, Mike Kaplan; Unit 
publicity, Michael Forster; Casting director, 
R. E. Lennard; Property buyer, Grania 
O’Shannon; Set dresser, Josie Macavin: Scenic 


artist, Basil Mannin; Master painter, P. 
McGrane; Master plasterer, R. Peclo; Prop 
master, T. Woods; Construction manager, P. 


McGoldrick ; Camera maintenance, Cyril Werts. 


“THE SIEGE OF PINCHGUT"’ 


Producer, Sir Michael Balcon; General 
manager and Production supervisor, Hal Mason; 
Technical supervisor, Baynham Honri; Director, 
Harry Watt; Associate producer, Eric Williams ; 
Production manager, Leonard Rudkin; Ist 
Assistant directors, Michael Birkett and Eric 
Price; 2nd Assistant director, John Meadows: 
Continuity, Helen Whitson; Lighting camera- 
man, Gordon Dines; Camera operator, Chic 
Waterson; Focus, Herbert Smith; Stills, Roy 
Gough; Sound supervisor, Stephen Dalby; 


RCA preview 


N unusually interesting series of three pre- 

view theatre installations has been com- 
pleted by RCA Great Britain, Ltd., at 129, 
Kingsway, W.C.2, for S. H. Benson, Ltd. 

The Benson installations provide full facilities 
for film projection, live camera auditioning, 
closed circuit tele-cine, and simulated TV from 
a unique periscope arrangement on one of the 
projectors. 

In the projection suite of the preview theatre 
om the ground floor the sound and projection 
assembly for 35-mm. projection and simulated 
TV is the new RCA LG.220P(SP) which utilises 
the LMI.9031 soundhead plus preview attach- 
ment for double-head running of unmarried 
prints and has facilities for reproducing 200 mil 
studio magnetic sound. 

The amplifier assembly houses the power 
supply unit, photo and magnetic pre-amplifiers 
and power amplifier. The 35-mm. projector 
incorporates a loop attachment for continuous 
viewing of short advertising features. Adjacent 
to the projector is a special periscope which is 
brought into operation when simulated TV pro- 
jection is required, the picture being projected 
on to a 21-in. screen fitted to a domestic TV 
cabinet. 

A carbon arc has been installed for front and 
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Sound mixer, Cyril] Swern; Boom, Don Wort- 
ham; Editor, Gordon Stone; Assistant editors, 
Robin Clarke and Lorna Armour; Art director, 


Alan Withy; Assistant art director, Ted Mar- 
shall; Wardrobe master, Ron Beck; Wardrobe 
mistress, Muriel Dickson; Make-up, William 


Lodge; Hairdressing, Elsie Alder. 


“ SERIOUS CHARGE” 


Producer, Michael Delamar; Personal assis- 
tant to producer, Pamela Peniakoff; Director, 
Terence Young; Production supervisor, T. S 


Lyndon-Haynes; Ist Assistant director, Adrian 
Pryce-Jones; 2nd Assistant, Peter Yates; 3rd 
Assistant, John Stoneham; Continuity, Kay 
Mander: Lighting cameraman, Georges Perinal ; 
Camera operator, (studio), Denys Coop; Camera 
operator (location), Godfrey Godar; Focus, C. 
Anstiss; Clappers/loader, David Griffith; Stills, 
Johnny Jay: Publicity, Bill Batchelor; Sound 
mixer, G. Turner; Sound camera, M. Hickey; 
Boom operator, D. Owen; Sound maintenance, 

Bassett; Art director, Allan Harris; 
Draughtsman, Don Picton; Set dresser, Freda 
Pearson; Property buyer, Bill Isaacs; Musical 
director, Leighton Lucas; Chief make-up, Phil 
Leakey; Assistant make-up, Sidney Turner ; Hair- 
dresser, Ivy Emerton; Wardrobe master, Charles 
Guerin: Wardrobe mistress, Dulcie Midwinter : 
Editor, Reginald Beck; Camera grip, J. Dawes. 


“TIGER BAY” 


Producer, John 


Hawkesworth; Director, J. 
Lee Thompson ; 


Production manager, George 
Mills; Producer’s secretary, Jean White; Pro- 
duction secretary, Vivienne Eden; Assistant 
director, Chris Noble; Assistant directors, Roy 


Millichip and Joe Levy; Continuity, Susan 
Dyson; Lighting cameraman, Eric Cross; 
Camera operator, Moray Grant; Focus, Ceri 
Davies; Clappers/loader, Ronnie Fox-Rogers ; 


Art director, Edward Carrick; Buyer, Percy 
Godbold ; Wardrobe mistress, Vi Murray; Ward- 
robe master, John Irwin; Make-up, Trevor 
Crole-Rees; Unit publicist, Ruth Lipton; Sound 
mixer, Len Page; Sound camera operator, 
George Rice; Boom operator, Geoff Kidd; 
Camera maintenance, Les Gray; Grips, T. 
Watson; Electricians, H. Lee, R. Gubbins, J. 
Phillips, S. Szopski; Casting, James Liggat; 
Stills, lan Jeayes; Assistant art director, Harry 
Pottle ; Editor, Sidney Hayers; Assistant editors, 
Tristam Cones and Pamela Tomling; Hair- 
dresser, Sarah Beber. 


installations 


simulated TV projection and is fed from a upit 
type metal rectifier. For front projection, RCA 
has fitted a matt white screen 14 ft. x 9 ft. 6 in. 
housed in a tubular frame, which is complete 
with electrically operated Magnascopic masking 
gear giving picture sizes 13 ft. 2 in. x 7 ft. 6 in. 
and 10 ft. x 8 ft. 6 in. Screen curtains are con- 
trolled by push-buttons from the projection 
suite. Im the auditorium RCA has installed one 
of its wag  : fidelity two-way sr gee! 
sysiems, MI.32064 console. record 
player is leche in the Sen” 


For closed circuit tele-cine applications 
another RCA equipment with LMI.9031 sound- 
head and projector, fitted with a preview attach- 
ment, synchronous motor and 25-frame gears 
(TV film speed) have been installed. 


Situated om the fourth floor is another viewing 
theatre. Here RCA has installed an LG.215X 
system, which again includes a 35-mm. projec- 
tor, LMI.9031 soundhead fitted with preview 
attachment and including facilities for running 
200 mil studio tracks. Pictures may be pro- 
jected on to a plastic screen, size 4 ft. x 3 ft., 
or through a periscope, permitting simulated TV 
to be shown on a screen fitted in a domestic 
TV cabinet. 
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A very long straight line 
and a short toe! 


Whichever Gevaert film you use ..... 
negative, positive, duplicating, recording, 
reversal . . . you can be sure that the 
sensitometric characteristics are ideally suited 


for the purpose required. 
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GEVAERT LIMITED Motion Picture Department 


GREAT WEST ROAD - BRENTFORD «- MIDDLESEX - EALing 5488 


Rest on our laurels ? 


-not likely! 


We're proud of the fact that Kodak were there right 
from the start of motion pictures. (In fact, the introduc- 
tion of flexible film by Kodak made them commercially 


possible). 


We're proud, too, that since those early pioneering 
days, Kodak have been closely associated with every new 
development, every fresh technique in cinematography. 

But our eyes are on the future — not the past. In 
the Kodak laboratories — the world’s greatest photo- 
graphic research centre— hundreds of scientists continue 
the endless quest for perfection—and beyond! The fruits 
of their work are visible on cinema screens everywhere. 
For now, as always, the majority of the world’s great 


pictures are on film of Kodak manufacture. 


odak 


KODAK LIMITED 
MOTION PICTURE FILM DIVISION 
KODAK HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


‘Kodak’ is a registered trade-mark 
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REVIEWS FOR SHOWMEN Baye 
YOUR NEW FILMS AT A GLANCE 
R.T. and 
Title and Renter Certificate Stars Remarks Box-office Angle 
Gun The Man Down... 68 min. (U) James Arness Routine western melodrama. Backgrounds con- So-so “ second ” (C) 
(United Artists)—U.S Angie Dickinson vincing, but acting uneven, direction erratic, 
Robert Wilke light relief casual and highlights thinly spread 
Hold Back Tomorrow ... 75 min. (X) Cleo Moore Off-beat romantic melodrama hingeing on “ tart's ” Doubtful X certificate 
(Rank)—U.S John Agar brief encounter with murderer in condemned (NC) 
Frank de Kova cell. Co-stars adequate, but tale dreary and 
purposeless, and feminine appeal negligible 
tLight In The Forest, The 92 min.(U) Carol Lynley Technicolor period outdoor melodrama describing Very good general booking 
(Disney)—U.S 


James MacArthur 


dilemma of white lad brought up by Redskins. 
Fess Parker 


Players keen, treatment resourceful, sentiment 
wholesome, humour clean and scraps realistic 


(cc) 


tLlove Slaves Of The 81 min. (A) Don Taylor Bizarre adventure comedy melodrama, photo- Doubtful booking (C) 
Amazons Gianna Segale graphed in Eastman Color, covering young 
(Rank)—U.S Eduardo Ciannelli archaeologist’s brush against beautiful, but blood 


thirsty, Amazons. Story fantastic, acting amateur- 
ish and big moments more laughable than thrilling 
Holding CinemaScope-cum-De Luxe Color outdoor 
melodrama concerning tough hombre’s revenge 
on former associates. Tale violent, yet holding, 
characterisation lusty and fights terrific 


WarnerColor seafaring melodrama based on 


+Man Of The West 


... 95 min. (A) 
(United Artists)—U.S 


Gary Cooper Very good “he man” fare 
Julie London Cc 
Lee J. Cobb 


tOld Man And The Sea, 86 min.(U) Spencer Tracy 


The Felipe Pazos Ernest Hemingway's short story about patient booking particularly for 
(Warner)—U.S Harry Bellaver old fisherman, robbed of rare catch by sharks. good and high-class halls 
| Story slight, but star’s performance impeccable (C) 
a and direction sharp and sensitive 
Timbuktu ... - .. 9t min. (U) Sand-blasted hokum showing how American adven- 
(United Artists)—U.S turer scotches an Emir’s plan to oust French 
from the Sudan during World War Il. Plot highly 
coloured, but acting robust, romantic interest 
popular and forays hectic 
Semi-documentary melodrama dealing with chronic 
alcoholic who successfully organises anti-drink 
drive. Cast and direction competent, but subject 
sordid, woman's angle weak and footage excessive 


(CC) EXCELLENT FOR CHILDREN (NC) NOT FOR CHILDREN 
tIN COLOUR 


Outstanding title and star 


Victor Mature 
Yvonne De Carlo 
John Dehner 


Reliable double bill (C) 


Voice In The Mirror 


. 102 min. (A) 
(Rank)—U.S 


Richard Egan 
Julie London 


Arthur O'Connell 


Doubtful booking (C) 


(C) SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN 


THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA valiant efforts to beat them off, tear it to bits. MAN OF THE WEST 


+ 


Warner. American (U). Photographed in Warner- 

Color. Directed by John Sturges. Featuring 

Spencer Tracy, Felipe Pazos and Harry Bellaver. 
7,781 feet. Release January 26, 1959 


PICTORIALLY breathtaking, faultlessly-acted, 
deeply moving and, at times, tremendously excit- 
ing seafaring melodrama, adapted from Ernest 
Hemingway's short story. Brilliantly photo- 
graphed in WarnerColor, it tells of a lonely old 
Cuban fisherman, temporarily out of luck, who 
unexpectedly hooks a giant marlin, only to see 
his magnificent catch slowly devoured by sharks. 
There are two other characters, a small boy and 
a cafe owner, but it is Spencer Tracy in the 
name part and the cameramen who bring the 
tale to life. It flags a little here and there, but 
a few dull moments are a small price to pay 
for a near masterpiece. Outstanding title and star 
booking, particularly for good and high-class 
halls. 

Story.—The Old Man, grizzled, though not 
lacking in determination, lives by the Cuban 
Sea, but goes 84 days without landing a fish. 
The boy, a 12-year-old, comforts the Old Man 
and fetches him food from the local cafe. After 
dreaming about his early days in Africa, the 
Old Man rises before daybreak and sets sail 
again. At last his fortune changes and a mighty 
marlin snaps at his bait. He struggles desperately 
while playing the fish, gains additional strength 
and confidence by recalling the time he bested 
a massive Negro and, three days later, harpoons 
the marlin. The Old Man lashes the one thou- 
sand five hundred pounder to his frail craft, but 
sharks “scent” it and, despite the Old Man's 


On reaching the beach, the Old Man has nothing 
but the marlin’s skeleton to show for his exer- 
tions and courage. The boy and the cafe owner 
console the Old Man and he then returns to his 
shack and sleeps. He dreams again about Africa 
and his youth. 


Production.—The picture contains snatches of 
conversation between the Old Man and the Boy 
and logically introduces the African flashbacks. 
but most of the time the Old Man is alone at 
sea musing and fighting relentlessly to “ land” 
the marlin and protect it from the sharks. There 
is much touching and holding drama in the Old 
Man’s unequal battle against the fierce denizens 
of the deep, and Spencer Tracy, who fills the 
role of Old Man and also acts as narrator, 
never misses a trick, He lives, looks and feels 
the part to perfection and his superb perfor- 
mance is stoutly supported by the cameramen. 
The “shots” of tiny craft, lanterns hanging 
from their slender masts, going out at night and 
early morning, the dawns and sunsets, and the 
scenes of the Old Man frantically clinging to 
the line attached to the frenzied marlin and 
deperately trying to defeat the sharks are un- 
forgettable. The boy, delightfully played by 
Felipe Pazos, further heightens its human inter- 
est, but monotony is not entirely avoided. The 
film nevertheless fully deserves the plaudits of 
the discerning. 

Points of Appeal.—Slight, yet fascinating, story, 
grand portrayal by Spencer Tracy, spectacular 
highlights, marvellous camera work, Warner- 


Color, title, impressive musical accompaniment 
and U certificate. 


United Artists. American (A). CinemaScope. 

Photographed in De Luxe Color. Directed by 

Anthony Mann. Featuring Gary Cooper, Julie 

London and Lee J. Cobb. 8,648 feet. Release 
January 12, 1959 


GRIM, uncompromising outdoor melodrama, 
presented in CinemaScope and De Luxe Color. 
It concerns a tough hombre who is relieved of 
other people's savings by former associates, but 
finally settles the account in full. There are only 
occasional hints of romance and no comedy 
relief, but nothing is left to the :magination when 
it comes to rape, fisticuffs and murder. Old-timer 
Gary Cooper acts with the vigour of a man half 
his age as the hero, while the supporting male 
types, as evil a bunch as ever stalked the screen, 
substantially raise the already high temperature 
of the alfresco blood bath. Very good “he-man” 
fare. 


Story.—Link Jones, a reformed gunslinger, 
proceeds by rail to a big town to engage a 
schoolteacher for a small commmunity. He 
carries enough money, subscribed by the locals, 
to pay the right person a year’s salary in ad- 
vance, but during the journey he is robbed. The 
bandits leave him, Billie Ellis, a saloon girl, and 
Sam Beasley, a card-sharper, stranded. Link 
determines to retrieve his losses and, accompanied 
by Billie and Sam, heads for a nearby shack. 
It is occupied by Dock Tobin, elderly leader of 
the thugs, and Coaley, Claude and Trout, his 
henchmen. It then transpires that Link, actually 


continued on page 16 


continued from page \5 


Dock nephew, was once his uncle's lieulenan 
Link zains the gang's confidence by agreeing 
ke part in a bank snatch, but has difficulty 
protecting Billie from the men’s advances 
Ultimately he destroys the lot and secures the 
h, but not before Billie is violated by Dock 
Production.—The picture, which scorns popu- 
lar gimmicks, sets out to divest western bad 
men of glamour and clearly achieves its purpose 
Gary Cooper scores as the resolute, fearless 
Link, Julie London suffers rough treatment nobly 
Billie, and Lee J. Cobb is thoroughly loath- 
yme as the lecherous, half-mad Dock. The rest 
no less ugly. Following a hectic opening 
hangs fire for a bit, but a sequence in which 
he thugs force Billie to strip while a knife 
s held at Link’s throat, a terrific fight between 
Link and Coaley, and Link’s annihilation of 
Dock replenish its red corpuscles 
Points of Appeal.—Unvarnished yarn, powerful 
cling, stark highlights, stars, CinemaScope and 
De Luxe Color 


THE LIGHT IN THE FOREST 
Disney, American ({U). Photographed in Techni- 
vlor. Directed by Herschel Daugherty. Featur- 
ing Carol Lynley, James MacArthur and Fess 
Parker 8.388 feet Release December 8%, 1958 


PERIOD outdoor melodrama, brilliantly photo- 
graphed in Technicolor. A worthy stable com- 
panion to “ Old Yeller,” it's about a husky lad, 
reared by Indians, who rejoins his parents fol- 
lowing the signing of a peace treaty, but suffers 
the worst of both worlds before true romance 
enters his life The tale contains wholesome 
sentiment, popular comedy relief and plenty of 
hearty action. A shrewdly balanced cast, aided 
by a competent director, keeps essentials in sharp 
Perspective and contributes to a rousing climax 
Enchanting exteriors consolidate both mass and 
family appeal. Very good general booking 

Story.—After peace is restored between the 
British and Delaware Indians, Cuyloga, a chief, 
returns Johnny, a white teenager, to his parents, 
Harry and Myra Butler. Del Hardy, a forth- 
right scout, accompanies Johnny, but the lad finds 
it difficult to settle down. John Elder, a kindly 
parson, and his daughter, Milly, show Johnny 
sympathy, but Wilse Owens, an Indian-hating 
brute, constantly needles Johnny and tries to 
prevent him and Shenandoe, Wilse’s pretty 
bonded servant, from meeting. When Wilse kills 
a young Indian brave, Johnny, furious, seeks his 
old tribe He later saves whites from being 
massacred. but is outlawed by the Redskins. 
Finally, Del brings Johnny back to his own 
people, Johnny beats Wilse in a terrific fight, and 
Johnny and Shenandoe marry. 

Production.—The picture comes to its point 
racial intolerance—quickly, but never labours it 
James MacArthur acts intelligently and puts beef 
into his part as Johnny, Carol Lynley is a delight- 
ful Shenandoe, Fess Parker makes a manly and 
likeable Del, and Wendell Corey seldom lets up 
as the Indian-baiting Wilse. Its supporting types 
are equally convincing. There is a strong human 
angle, natural humour, breathtaking spectacle 
and a glorious scrap between Johnny and Wilse 
at the finish. Moreover, the vistas impress, its 
interiors are tastefully composed and the songs 
and music tickle the ear. 

Points of Appeal.—Actionful and healthy yarn, 
attractive and virile team, pleasing love interest, 


hectic highlights, superb scenery, Technicolor 
ind U certificate 

TIMBUKTU 
United Artists American (U) Directed by 


Jacques Tourneur. Featuring Victor 
Yvonne De Carlo and John Dehner 
Release December 15, 1958 


SAND-BLASTED hokum, unfolded in the 
Sudan during the early days of World War Il. 
It deals with a handsome American gun-runner 
who successfully scotches an Emir's plan to betray 
the French, and wins a stuffy colonel’s comely 
widow The plot takes a bit of swallowing, and 


Mature, 
8,205 feet 
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many of the backgrounds are more colourful 
than convincing, but tireless work by an attrac- 
tive team, plus a popular love interest, helps to 
cultivate mass, schoolboy and, for that matter, 
girl appeal. Reliable ** double bill.” 

Story.—Colonel Charles Dufort, of the French 
Army, is sent in 1940 to command an outpost 
in Timbuktu, where the local Emir schemes to 
overthrow the French. Dufort, accompanied by 
Natalie, his beautiful wife, heartily dislikes Mike 
Conway. an American working for both sides, 
but seeks his aid in tracing Mohamet Adani, 
a Holy Man who has the power to restore order. 
To gain the confidence of the Emir, Conway 
fakes an affair with Natalie, but it soon develops 
into the real thing. Eventually, Conway finds 
that Mohamet Adani is the Emir’s prisoner and 
smuggles him away Later, the Emir’s forces 
attack and the Emir and Dufort are killed. 

Production.—The picture, mainly set against 
vast sand dunes, needs a pinch of salt, and this 
is provided by its cast. Victor Mature contri- 
butes a characteristic performance as the gay, 
lucky Conway, Yvonne De Carlo’s physical 
charms cloak her limited acting ability as Natalie, 
ind John Dehner pulls out all the stops as the 
wicked Emir. Its supporting players also do their 
best to look comfortable in fancy dress. 

Points of Appeal.—Actionful, if ingenuous, 
tale, stars, bizarre highlights, provocative title and 
U certificate 


GUN THE MAN DOWN 
United Artists. American (U). Directed by 
Andrew V. McLaglen. Featuring James Arness, 
Angie Dickinson and Robert Wilke. 6,177 feet. 
Release not fixed 


* NEVER too late to mend” melcdrama, set 
in the great outdoors. It concerns a tough, yet 
genial, hombre who is let down by his con- 
federates during a bank robbery, but takes full 
revenge in circumstances that prevent him from 
again breaking the law. The backgrounds con- 
vince, but the acting is uneven and the principal 
intagonists spend more time staring than shoot- 
ing at each other. In short, there are far too 
many dull patches. So-so “ second.” 

Story.—Seriously wounded, Rem Anderson, a 
husky gunman, is abandoned by his associates, 
Matt Rankin, Ralph Farley and Janice, a tar- 
nished lady, following a bank raid. The sheriff 
soon catches Rem, but he gets only 12 months’ 
imprisonment because he has none of the loot. 
On his release, he sets out to avenge himself on 
the others, and tracks them to a small town. 
Immediately, Rankin hires Billy Deal, a gun- 
slinger, to liquidate Rem, but Janice, genuinely 
in love with Rem, warns Rem and he beats Billy 
to the draw. Rem continues his pursuit of 
Rankin and Farley. but Rankin deliberately 
shoots Janice and accidentally kills Farley. 
Finally, Rem corners Rankin and gives him a 
heck of a hiding before handing him over to 
the sheriff. 

Production.—The picture opens on an exciting 
note, but its subsequent “ cat and mouse ™ stu 
between “hero” and villains lacks drive and 
punch. James Arness tries to make a fight of 
it as Rem, Angie Dickinson is adequate as the 
luckless Janice, and Emile Meyer registers as the 
sheriff. 

Points of Appeal.—Title. occasional 


: rough 
houses, handy footage and U certificate. 


VOICE IN THE MIRRKROR 


Rank-Universal. American (A). CinemaScope. 

Directed by Harry Keller. Featuring Richard 

Egan, Julie London and Arthur O'Connell. 9,216 
feet. Release not fixed 


SEMI-DOCUMENTARY “band of hope” 
melodrama, photographed in CinemaScope. It 
centres on a chronic alcoholic who eventually 
breaks the bottle-bashing habit, aided, oddly 
enough, by fellow soaks. The acting is com- 
petemt and the direction understanding, but 
neither manages adequately to sugar the propa- 
gandist pill. Squalid and long-winded, it's 
enough to drive the most absiemious to drink. 
Doubtful booking. 

Story.—Deeply shocked by the death of his 
infant daugtter, Jim Burton, a commercial 
artist, seeks solace in alcohol. Ellen, his loyal 
wife, and Leon Karnes, his doctor, fail to reform 
him, but Harry Graham, another drunk, shakes 


him by saying he once stayed sober for two 
years through spiritual help. After Karnes warns 
Jim that alcohol is affecting his brain, Jim rallies 
other toss-pots and they start an anti-<drink 
crusade. later, William Tobin, one of the 
circle, finds the craving too strong and returns 
to the “bar.” Jim again feels the need for a 
“tot,” but he, Tobin and Graham soon renew 
their fight against booze and finally win. | 

Production.—The picture, obviously inspired 
by Alcoholics Anonymous, takes a roundabout 
route to its happy climax, but the time lag is 
likely to send average audiences on a “ bender.” 
Richard Egan does his best in the unrewarding 
role of Jim, Julie London evokes some sym- 
pathy as the long-suffering Ellen, and Arthur 
O'Connell, Harry Bartell and Walter Matthau 
have equally tough chores as Tobin, Graham 
and Karnes. 

Points of Appeal.—Stars, provocative title and 
CinemaScope. 


LOVE SLAVES OF THE AMAZONS 


Rank-Universal. American (A). Photographed 
in Eastman Color. Directed by Curt Siodmak. 
Featuring Don Taylor, Gianna Segale and 
Eduardo Ciannelli. 7,317 feet. Release not fixed 


ADVENTURE comedy melodrama, presented 
in Eastman Color. lt concerns a young Ameri- 
can archeologist who becomes involved with 
beautiful white savages during a trip up the 
Amazon, but remains mum on his return to 
civilisation. The film is less discreet and 
accounts for 80 minutes of incredible balder- 
dash and bunkum. Hardly suitable for children, 
yet far from flattering to adult intelligence, its 
box-office chances are, to put it mildly, dicey. 
Doubiful booking. 

Story.—While visiting Brazil, Pete Masters, an 
American archeologist, is persuaded by Crespi, 
a drunk, to search the dark reaches of the 
Amazon for gold, diamonds and ravishing 
women. River pirates intervene and Pete is 
captured by a tribe of tough females. He meets 
two other prisoners, Mario and Gina, survivors 
of a previous expedition. The Amazon women 
fight over Pete, but later go off to liquidate the 
pirates. Pete and Gina seized the opportunity to 
escape—Mario having been killed—and are 
rescued from a floating island by a flying boat. 

Production.—The picture makes a promising 
start by introducing spectacular forays between 
the hero’s party and pirates, but quickly devolves 
into musical comedy, minus the music. Don 
Taylor soon gets completely out of his depth as 
Pete, Gianna Segale is.wasted as Gina, a 
Eduardo Ciannelh overacts as Crespi. 

Points of Appeal.—Title and Eastman Color. 


HOLD BACK TOMORROW 


Rank-U niversal. American (X). Directed by Hugo 
Haas. Featuring Cleo Moore, John Agar and 
Frank de Kova. 6,738 feet. Release not fixed 


OFF-BEAT romantic melodrama, pivoting on 
a condemned cell, It’s about a convicted mur- 
durer and a “tart” who discover some pur- 
Gove in life while sharing the former's last hours. 

he principal players are not bad, but even so 
it’s lithe more than a duologue, clumsily coloured 
by cheap, yet dangerous, emotionalism. Defin- 
itely no popular entertainment here. Doubtful 
X certificate. 

-—In a small international port, Dora, 
a street girl devoid of hope, throws herself into 
the sea, but is rescued. Meantime, Joe Cardos, 
a strangler, awaits execution. According to an 
ancient law, any wish expressed by a man about 
to be hanged must be granted and Joe asks for 
a girl companion. Dora is the only one willing 
to oblige. She fails to impress Joe at first, but 
as they talk they begin to appreciate each other's 
problems and when the prison chaplain arrives 
he agrees to marry them. Joe is then led to 
the gallows and Dora prays that his dream of 
the rope breaking and setting him free will come 
true. 

Production.—The picture manages to introduce 
a catchy theme song, but it doesn’t add much 
to the “ gaiety” the “death house.” Cleo 


Moore has improved as an actress, yet finds 
the going hard as Dora, John Agar also has 
a ticklish role as Joe, and the rest are merely 
passengers. 

Point of Appeal.—Title. 
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STeTTeeeeweotee BOO OOOO Otoe Seeeosee 


: AB-PATHE'S ‘GIRLS AT SEA’ LAUNCHED 


It was Navy Day at London’s Empire, Leicester Square, on Thursday last week, when AB-Pathe’s GIRLS AT SEA was premiered. A Naval band supplied 
background music, a Naval display was staged in the circle lounge, and a number of Wrens from HMS President mingled with the guests. Welcoming arriving 
celebrities were stars of the film Ronald Shiner, Nadine Tallier and Alan White, with director Gilbert Gunn and producer Vaughan N. Dean. Among those 
who attended were ABPC executives, producers Frank Godwin and Gordon Scott, trade personalities, and Associated British contract stars, including Carole 
Lesley. (1) Alan White, W. and Mrs. Cartlidge, Carole Lesley. (2) K. W. Murray, Macgregor Scott, Miss Clark, F. Clark, R. Joraandstad. (3) Vaughan 
N. Dean, T. J. Morrison, Nadine Tallier, Gilbert Gunn. (4) J. R. Wallis, Nadine Tallier, Gilbert Gunn. (5) Arnold and Mrs. Barber. (6) Ronald Shiner 


@ 
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The world premiere of Twentieth Century-Fox’s INN OF THE SIXTH HAPPINESS was held at the Odeon, Leicester Square, on Sunday. Proceeds went 
to found a scholarship at the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, as a memorial to the late Robert Donat, who played his last part in the picture. Among the 
guests was Ingrid Bergman, star of the film, which has had a really first-class press. (1) Spyros and Mrs. Skouras. (2) Jimmy and Mrs. Pattinson, Prince Peter 
and Princess Irene of Greece. (3) Bob Goldstein and Ingrid Bergman. (4) Juliette Greco and Darryl F. Zanuck. (5) Ken and Mrs. Winckles. (6) Larry and 
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FOUNDS A ROBERT DONAT SCHOLARSHIP 
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Mrs. Kent. (7) Jimmy and Mrs. Pattinson, Sir Gordon and Lady Craig, Mr. and Mrs. Cornfield. (8) Bob Goldstein and Kenneth More. (9) Ingrid Bergman, 

Lars Schmidt, Spyros and Mrs. Skouras. (10) Basil and Mrs. Litchfield and Lord Rothermere. (11) Mrs. Pandit Nehru. (12) Flora Robson and 

John Fernald. (13) Richard Attenborough. (14) Vivien Leigh. (15) Glynis Johns, John and Mrs. Mills. (16) Eiko Ando and Mr. Livingstone. (17) Zina Walker 
and Lianshun Yang, two of the girls who sold programmes 


RITISH PRODUCTION 


This Is Going To Be 
A Mighty ‘Mouse’ 


WALTER SHENSON softly-spoken American of 39, is the first recruit 
1 ¢ imbia’s new-blood-for-the-industry scheme. Once a film publicist, he’s 
w execu producer on Open Road's *“* The Mouse That Roared,”’ film- 
' Shepp n 
And tt cheme, he believes baby-sitter id the car parking fees 
» hef me Bu s only a/| have been squared a visit to the 
y ' It should be developed | cinema has taken on the proportions 
i k up throughout th ndus 4 a first night at the pera. People 
just aren't going to pay that kind of 
As stands he told m “the | money for something they can sce at 
n industry the only mother that | home 
doesn't t care of its voung. You “I have the greatest faith in *‘ The 
ike the vast concerns or | Mouse,’ and am certain it will start 
the insurance business. A guy joining | & new trend in picture-making. It’s 
hem from college at 21 is groomed | 4 comedy with a completely offbeat 
f executive status. If he’s bright | subject. It knocks certain institutions 
hn an fully expect to be an executive ind makes a pretty serious comment 
vr jit xecutive by the time he’s | Which you can take or leave alone 
4). Those 5 le just don’t want to | youll s enjoy the picture. I know 
ose th personne a lot of domestic comedies have been 
made with these qual ties, but we're 
gambling the appeal of * The Mouse ’ 
Good Story will be international, with special 
Not so this industry. Writers and | Spee! in Amer ca. Its story lends 
actors ¢ pretty Ww taken care of tself to first-class exploitation 
hey appear on the scene through “The Mouse That Roared™ stars 
their books, or from the stage. But | Peter Sellers, Jean Seburg, David 
the production: side is not so lucky. | Kossoff, William Hartnell, and is 
; neone who has a good story directed by Jack Arnold 
ind war to make a picture has to Ihe picture started life when the 
put on another hat and go out in Tyrone Power gave a copy of 
he gu rf promoter. He becomes | the novel, by Leonard Wibberley. to 
comn iveller with script | publicist Shenson as a present more 
inder his arm han two years ago 
: ( , _ 
én He nd ~ ~ Seneeiien .= It tells the story of Grand Fen- 
eee cat memey. problema. wick, the smallest country in the 
findin, dicecter, setting we @ cant.|% rid On the verge of bankruptcy it 
ep , ; , | declares war on America, acting on 
By th ' dats fin shed he's JUSt) the assumption it will be defeated 
“<5 at “hink Tee fatter or telling | 200 the dollars will then roll in. As 
dustry what to do. I'm too old the Prime Min ster Says: here is 
nal = hmere Vedew ten tonto? om profitable undertaking in the 
young to be an Elder Statesman. But 
I b \ many ol hese responsi- 
bp es mcs worries could be 
h d if the big production com- 
par would look around and sce 
what | they have on their 
hooks. TI courage hem up to 
I n I rm gct on with th 
) of actually making pictures 


NOW SHOWING, 


‘GIRLS AT SEA’ 
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EASTMANCOLOUR TITLES BY 
STUDIO FILM LABORATORIES ‘° 
71 DEAN ST. LONDON W.;: 
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FACE IN THE SUN). . . this picture is one of the first to come from 

Sydney where Ealing’s ** The Siege of Pinchgut *’ is on location. It shows 

director Harry Watt with lighting cameraman Gordon Dines and operator 
Chic Waterson 
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world than to declare war on the 
United States—and then be de- 
feated.” 


Unfortunately, by a set of curious 
circumstances, it 1s America which 
is defeated and Grand Fenwick’s 
troubles really start. 

I found producer Jon Pennington 
delighted with the comedy sequences 


already in the can. Some were shot 
in the Channel when the 20-strong 
army of Grand Fenwick, clad in 
mail and armed with bows and 
arrows, sails for America in a tiny 
tug. 

“ By a stroke of luck,” he said, 
*the Queen Elizabeth was passing 


by and we have some terrific shots 
of the army firing its arrows at the 
liner. 

* Further shots we think are going 
to give a lot of laughs are the triple 
role sequences of Peter 
plays the Prime Minister, the Grand 


Peter Sellers has his face fixed for the part of Grand 

Duchess Gloriana in Open Road’s ** The Mouse that Roared.’’ Bert Cann 

took this picture, which shows costume designer Anthony Mendlesson, 
hairdresser Joyce James and wardrobe mistress Rachel Austin 


i — >») ° 
Sellers—he | tribulations of an orchestra conductor 


Duchess Gloriana and the Hereditary 
Field Marshal. 


“The use of split screen and 
doubles caused certain technical 
problems but we think the results 


are well worth it. Almost all the men 

of Grand Fenwick seem to look 

like Peter Sellers which proves 

the country at least has traditions! ” 
* a a 

YUL BRYNNER will star in 
“Once More, with Feeling” which 
Stanley Donen will make in colour for 
Columbia in this country next March 
This will be Donen’s first production 
under his new three-picture British 
programme for Columbia world wide 
release. 

The picture is based on Harry 
Kurnitz s Broadway hit play and gives 
Brynner his first straight comedy role. 
It deals with the romantic trials and 


land female harpist. A top inter- 
| national actress will co-star. 
7 7 w 

REPORTS coming in show that 


Aldo Ray and Heather Sears are 
creating quite a stir in Sydney, where 
they are featured in Ealing’s * The 
Siege of Pinchgut.” The filming 
coincided with the Australian 
premiere of “The Story of Esther 
Costello,” in which Miss Sears first 
made her appearance. 

Aldo Ray escorted Miss Sears to 
the theatre, and their appearance 
stopped the busy Sydney traffic. 

Since then, despite lengthy filming 
commitments, they have made more 
than twenty broadcasts and telecasts 
x before breakfast and after 
supper. 

It all means valuable publicity, of 
course, but the intense interest of the 
Australians in the picture is some- 


continued on page 26 
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TELEVISION OUTLOOK 


by Tony Gruner 


Norman Williams—The Man Who 
Will Handle A £2,000,000 Budget 


THE MAN chosen to master-mind 
four series of television films for 
Sydney Box TV, Ltd., and Sol Lesser 
Productions, Inc., in association with 
the J. Arthur Rank Organisation, is 
Norman Williams. 

Williams is an aggressive, 40-year- 
old producer who since 1952 has 
made more than a hundred 30-minute 
television films, including the entire 
“Errol Flynn” series and “ The 
White Hunter” series. For his new 
assignment Williams will be given an 
overall budget of nearly £2,000,000, a 
personal assistant, four associate pro- 
ducers and at least 12 director-pro- 
ducers in order to complete within 
three years no fewer than 156 half- 
hour films equivalent in scope to 87 
full-length features. 


Little Concern 


The project appears to cause him 
little concern. For this man _ has 


served his time in television and was | 


mastering the technique of the 
medium when the majority of film 
producers and directors were regard- 
ing television as a dirty word. 

Since the age of 10, Williams has 


been in show business, first as a child | 


actor, 
stage 


a musician and later on as a 
producer. For many years, 


until 1947, he appeared as an 
in 35 British films, the last 
—— of the Antarctic.” 

Says he: * I was fortunate to make 
enough money in acting to put on 
my own shows in the West End, 
among them * Murder in Motley,’ 

* Dangerous Legacy” and ‘ Who on 
Earth,’ and I just about broke even. 

From 1952 Williams began working 
for television, learning all phases of 
the job from script writing to direct- 
ing, writing and costing, the last being 
the most important part of TV pro- 
duction. He made a series for Ameri- 
can television over here 
‘“* Late Night Shivers,”’ which he states 
without comment * was not shown in 
this country, but did fairly well in the 
States, where it was purchased by a 
San Francisco distributing company.” 


actor 
being 


In 1953 he went to the States to set | 
deals and came | 


up some television 
back with the 
nevertheless, 
Flynn ™ series. 

This series remained in the top ten 
for 23 consecutive weeks, getting a 
bigger rating than “ Robin Hood” 
in this country, although, as Williams 
admits, ** We did not do as well as 
* Robin * in the States.” 

In 1956 he got together with Sydney 
Box, and they later produced “ The 


much-criticised, but 
high-rating * Errol 


PL 


FREE 16 wm FILMS 


IN COLOUR 
FOR FREE EXHIBITION 


entitled | 


| because, 


White Hunter” series at Twicken- 
ham studios. And now Williams will 
be in charge of the largest number of 
series produced by one company at 
the same time. 

Early in February he will begin 
shooting ** A.1 at Lloyd’s,”” based on 
the adventures of an insurance investi- 
gator, at Pinewood Studios. 


Comedy Series 


Next will come a situation comedy 
series with two of the Marx Brothers, 
Chico and Harpo. A science fiction 
series based on a novel by Curt 
Siodmak will be the third project, 
and plans for an unusual adventure 
story tentatively entitled “ Project 
X” will make up the quartet. 

To begin with Williams will work 
on two stages at Pinewood. He will 
be responsible for selecting the script 


| writers, and has a list of more than 
“40 top film writers to choose 
from. 


No Mistakes 


Although the four series will have 
as their leading star an American, 
as Sydney Box says, “ We 
80 per cent. 
States,’ the remainder of 


expect 
from the 


Entertaining films featuring various aspects of holidays 


at Butlin’s Holiday Camps and Hotels 


of “GET INTO THE SWIM”.... 


Copies of these films will gladly be supplied on 
loan, free of charge, on application to: 


DEPARTMENT F, BUTLIN’S LTD., 


439, OXFORD STREET, 


Telephone: 


MAY fair 6616 


LONDON, W.1 


MOTEL CELLCOM LLL Ce OL 


“HOLIDAY OMNIBUS” No. 1 
“HOLIDAY OMNIBUS” No. 2 
“HOLIDAY OMNIBUS” No. 3. . 
“HOLIDAY OMNIBUS” No. 4 
“HOLIDAY OMNIBUS” No. 5 
“HOLIDAY ALBUM": :..... 
“HOLIDAYS WITH PLAY”... . 
“BRITAIN'S BEST HOLIDAY”. . 


t 


Black and White 
BUTLIN’S INTERNATIONAL CROSS-CHANNEL SWIMMING RACE, 1957 


Silent approx. 10 minutes 


STUVUVVANTVADTAADVASEL ADDED DU ERODE TATED Te 


of our revenue | 


21 


the cast will be British, and it will 
be Williams’ job to see that for the 
156 films, which will be made be- 
tween now and 1962, there are no mis- 
takes in the casting department. 

I asked Williams whether he had 
any qualms about the responsibility 
of handling so large an enterprise, 
bigger in scope than the chore given 
to the most hard-working executive 
feature film Producer in the industry. 

Said he: “I worked out the blue- 
prints for the job more than four 
months ago. The art of handling 
large-scale TV production is planning, 
more planning and then more 
planning. 

“We will be spending between 
£11,000 and £12,000 on each of these 
films, but every penny counts in tele- 
vision. Some people in the film 
business say to me ‘surely it can't 
be too bad if you are £200 over 
budget for a film,’ my reply is 
‘multiply this by 39 and then you 
can see how bad loose budgeting can 
be.’ TV production has to be fast 
and scientific. Each film has to be 
made in five days. 


Key Staff 


‘There is no room for the direc- 
tor or technician who doesn't know 
his job. Because of the speed of 
television production the key staff 
must be better trained and more on 
the ball than in feature film work. 
With us every second counts. 

‘It's no good having a_ highly 
imaginative director who has_ not 
planned ahead the lighting and his 
shooting script within the terms of 
reference of television. Whereas the 
feature film, as a result of Cinema- 
Scope and wide screen, concentrates 
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Sound approx. 10 minutes 
Sound approx. 10 minutes 
Sound approx. 10 minutes 
Sound approx. 10 minutes 
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Sound approx. 20 minutes 
Sound approx. 20 minutes 


Silent approx. 10 minutes 


(Also supplied as 8 mm film) 
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HOW TO BRING IN THOSE 
CASUAL FILMGOERS 


I THINK most managers realise that the front- 
of-house is one of the most important and poten- 


tially powerful items in showmanship. It is here 
that all the various aspects of sales appeal should 
be concentrated, for it is the theatre’s shop 
window. 

After examining a large variety of front-of- 
house displays on theatres outside the West End 
it seems clear to me that Granada theatres do 
a really first-class job. 

They have managed to achieve real variety and 
vitality in presentation. 

The thing that strikes one first about Granada 
theatres is the boldness of colour and general 
design. Posters are displayed against backgrounds 
that positively help to punch out the sales mes- 
sage. Stills are mounted in individually-styled 
frames. The front caropy, even with that 
shadow lettering used for so many years, still 
manages to get the message across with more 
bite than most theatres—with the exception, of 
course, of the neon efforts now coming into 


some of the lettering styles used, 
Granada has taken a step forward in its 
posters. Sometimes they are really gaudy and 


make fullest use of new colour printing tech- 
niques. At other times they are in a sober, 
balanced style in keeping with the subject of the 
particular film. All, however, seem to have con- 
siderable eye-appeal. 

I think Granada is to be congratulated for 
work in a field which most people will admit 
sadly lacks original and individual thought. 
Every manager should walk across the street 
now and again and take an objective look at 
what his cinema looks like from the customers’ 
angle. 

Does it hit you? Does it make you want to 
rush to the box-office—or even walk over to the 


front-of-house and find out more? Or does it 
just look like a cinema—any cinema, all 
cinemas? If it does, then you've got a job of 


work to do. 


The very fact that going to the cinema is no 
longer something of an event makes it essential 
for us to attract the casual passer-by. We must 
certainly carry on with our big campaigns away 
from the theatre and in the press—but we dis- 
regard the power of point-of-sale advertising at 
our peril. 


THE COMPANY OF SHOWMEN 


His ‘'Horrormobile' Did the 


Trick for 


A HORROR CAR, plastered with “ Dracula ” 
placards made a town tour at Wolverhampton 
and from the photographs of the crowds 
gathered round it, it's clear that F. B. W. Mole, 
of the Gaumont, picked the right time and place 
for the stunt. His theatre display had the right 
brand of horror, featuring ‘“ Dracula's” Den 
which was duly described in the local papers, 
which also gave coverage to Mr. Mole’s search 
for a skeleton 

Now for some more “ Dracula” campaigns. 

A local film critic took part in the midnight 
viewing at the Gaumont, Reading, and I'm sure 
Hal Silander must have been very pleased at the 
resultant press coverage. This was not, how- 
ever, a lonely vigil Special invitations, with 
tablets of aspirin attached, were sem to doctors, 
nurses, police and several prominent citizens and 
over 350 people turned up, to give the film some 
fine word-of-mouth publicity 


Prologue 
A special prologue was arranged for this pre- 


view, which clearly was an ambitious and very 
well managed affair 


Another good prologue was arranged at the 
Majestic, Leeds, and this—as one local news- 
paper pul it—gave a nice twist to the show. It 


_. 


‘Dracula’ 


was not quite such a pleasant twist for projec- 
tionist Malcolm Walker, who was playing the 
victim in the coffin. 


At the end of the prologue, the curtains 
jammed and did not give Malcolm the necessary 
opportunity to nip out of his coffin before the 
film hit the screen. So he stayed in the coffin 
for the whole show, since the effect would have 
been ruined by his getting out of the coffin and 
walking in front of the screen, 

Operators always say that “God Save The 
Queen" is the best tune of the day—it must cer- 
tainly have sounded sweet to Mr. Walker. 

Incidentally, E. H. Walker, the manager, 
arranged a series of other stunts for this film. 

In a massive campaign at the Regent, Brigh- 
ton, Ray Taylor used just about all the tricks 
to make the town horror-conscious. He, too, 
decided to have a night show for more than one 
person—and those invited received a small bottle 
of brandy, aspirin, nerve tonic and smelling salts. 

The first-named was obviously to their hking 
and they turned up in droves! Press-wise this 
paid off, too. The fact that there is a local 
** branch ” Madame Tussaud’s at Brighton 
considerably helped in the victim and monster 
foyer display problem. 

Teaser ads asked for experienced first-aid per- 
sonnel for attendance at each performance, 


Spotlight On 
The Renters 


A SHEET-MUSIC tie-up has been arranged 
by Associated British-Pathe on the Maxwel 
Setton production “1 Was Monty's Double,” 
which stars John Mills, Cecil Parker and 
Clifton James. 


The music, especially composed for the 
film by John Addison, has just been pub- 
lished by Chappell’s and is expected to 
emulate the successful “Dam _ Busters 
March” which provided one of the classic 


examples in which music was turned to 
account in publicising a film. 
The “I Was Monty's Double” sheet- 


music has a frontispiece dedicated to the film 
which will appear in thousands of music 
shop windows throughout the country, giv- 
ing the film a big boost. 

The music is being boosted on both sound 
radio and television and numerous ainings 
have been arranged for concert orchestras, 
popular organists and military and dance 
bands, securing a wider than average musical 
coverage. A number of discs are | Fi pre- 
pared on the film. 

AB-Pathe is working hard on other ex- 
ploitation aspects of the picture. 

A poster reproducing excerpts from the 
national newspaper reviews is being sent to 
exhibitors throughout the country. 

Another aid to sellimg the picture is a 
poster in the form of a certificate. 

Printed in gold, red and black, the certifi- 
cate states that the manager of the cinema is 
proud to play the picture. 


whilst cafe menus and general throwaways also 
took on the right look. St. John Ambulance 
men mounted an impressive exhibition which 
gained press coverage. 

_T. Philips, Gaumont, Watford, searched for 
his woman midnight show victim and was aided 
in this by a special front-of-house display which 
gave the film good advance plugs and also got 
the required young lady. 

This, too, was well reported in the local 
papers. For the street stunt a coffin, complete 
with skeleton, was mounted on a suitably draped 
and labelled car. Theatre displays, complete with 
coffin and victims lying around were very well 
arranged. 

The midaight viewing got front page coverage 
for the Gaumont, Colchester, and k 1. Savage, 

ained the major part of his editorial] mention 
which was extensive) on this one stunt. 

K. B. Lloyd, Gaumont, Southport, had several 
coffins lying around his foyer and was lucky 
enough to have a local beauty queen as a con- 
testant for the midnight show. 


Gruesome 


Naturally, the press followed this one up. 
Another gruesome item in his foyer was a large 
punch bow! filled with “blood” accompanied 
by a ladle and glasses for the use of any patrons 
who had acquired a thirst in the queue. 


Mr. Lloyd mentions that he had some difficulty 
in getting an undertaker to lend him his coffins 
but that one eventually promised “to dig up a 
couple from somewhere.” However good for 
publicity it might have been, I trust the under- 
taker didn't mean this literally ! 

Another campaign with just about everything 
was arranged at the Gaumont, Chelsea, and the 
report arrived in coffin form. Assistant manager 
R. J. Jeffreys was responsible. 

Finally, congratulations to the following 
managers who richly deserved the CMA Show- 
manship Stars and Circle of Showmen awards 
presented to them at a recent ceremony: 
Maurice Cheepen, Troxy, Stepney; J. O. Nield, 
Gaumont, Kentish Town; W. ett, Odeon, 
Southgate; and P. G. Browne, Odeon, Kenton. 


Be ty 
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The Showman Also Commends... 
Figures in parentheses indicate number of credits 


ACKROYD, R., Gaumont, Plymouth: Tread Softly club, Ice Cold in Alex, A Question of Adultery, 
Stranger. Adams, D. G., Regal, Kirkcaldy: The theatre publicity (5) Court, . J., Gaumont, 
Vikings, children’s club, public. relations (3).Adams, Portsmouth: The Gun Runners, Sea Fury, God's 
H. W., Odeon, Godalming: A Nigbt to Remember, Little Acre, The Man Upstairs (4). Crabb, R. J.. 
public relations, Nor the Moon by Night (3). Lyric, Wellingborough: Carry on Sergeant, theatre 
Akroyd, E., Picture House, Hebden Bridge: Dracula. publicity, children’s club, Ice Cold in Alex (4) 
Allan, S. G.. Avon, Glasgow: The Long Hot Craig, B. 1., Odeon, Cardiff: The Vikings. Crane, 
Summer Allen, W. F., Opera House. Jersey: H. F., Adciphi, Birmingham: The Battle of the V.1, 
China Doll Aligood, J. V., Empire. Mansfield Marjorie Morningstar (2). Crawford, W.. Gaumoni, 
The Whole Truth. Amerena, P. C.. Odeon, Rams- Hamilton: Rockets Galore Crawley. V. A. H., 
gate: This Happy Feeling, Kings Go Forth, Raw Odeon, Sevenoaks: Nor the Moon by Night, A Time 
Wind in Eden (3) a J. 0., Odeon, Wey- to Love and a Time to Die (2). Crockett, R. E., 
bridge: Sea Fury. Amies, A. G., Gaumont, Ketter- Elite, Nottingham: The Bravados, The Fly (2) 
ing: Dracula, The ag "Truth Q) Anthony, Cross, P. A., Odeon, Shirley: Raw Wind in Eden 
E. H., Dominion, Harrow: Carry On Sergeant, Cruickshank, W. S., Empire, Mexborough: The 
White Horse Inn, Indiscreet, A Question of Vikings, children's club (2). Currey, J. H., Odeon, 
Adultery (4). Archer, D. J., Empire, Coventry: A Warley: Press publicity, Raw Wind in Eden (2). 
Cry From the Streets, The Revenge of Frankenstein Currie, A. F., A/M, Odeon, Canterbury: Hot Spell 


(2). Armsworth, P. J., Odeon, Weybridge: A Cry » : : ‘ q ‘ ; 
From the Streets. Askew, L., Savoy, Colne: Happy DALE, A. S., Rex, Riddrie: Perri, Hell Bent for 


rece - elas Glory, Hot Spell, Marjorie Morningstar, The 
is the oy i ag Bnet c os Vikings (5). Davies, W., Empire, Glossop: A 
Dracula. A inson, ega veriey cas Night to Remember. Davis, H., Carlton, Glasgow 
club, The Key (2) 7 Law and Disorder. Deacon, V. H., Gaumont, 
BAR eY, E. F., Ritz, Stockport: The Battle of the Coventry: Nor the Moon by Night. Dean, D. F., 
a No Time For Sergeants, A Cry From the Gaumont, Smethwick: Dracula. Denyer, D. A., 
ites (3). Bailie, H. W., Rhul, Burnside: Perri Victoria, Cambridge Rock-a-Bye Baby King 
Baker, P. H., Gaumont, ‘Nottingham Blackboard Creole, The Wind Cannot Read, Kings Go Forth 
Jungle, Tread Softly Stranger (2). Barry, E., Gau- (4). Dickinson, J. F. C., Rialto, Rochdale: Vertigo, 
mont, Bournemouth: The Missouri Traveller, Next Nor the Moon by Night (2). Dixon, J. A., Regal 
To No Time (2) Baxter, F., Picture House, Chesterfield: Raintree County, A Cry from the 
Leicester: Frankenstein 1970, The Key (2). Bed- Streets, Heaven Fell That Night, live show, public 
ford, H., Gaumont, Derby: Dracula, Tread Softly relations (5). Donkin, W, T., Odeon, Motherwell 
Stranger (2). Bee, J., Odeon, Worcester: Nor the Intent to Kill. Doran, J, E., A/M, Riiz, Barnsley: 
Moon By Night, Intent to Kill, The Vikings Js public relations. Dracott, C. H., Odeon, Liver- 
Beetles, B, W., Odeon, Manchester: Hot Spell. Bell, _— The Man Inside. Dunbar, R. A., Odeon, 
J. L.. Odeon. Bury: Vertigo. Bennett, G. E., A’M, ortsmouth: Next to No Time, King Creole. (2) 


Odeon, Stafford: A Night To Remember. Bentley, O’FARRALL, B. A., A/M, Astoria, Old Kent Road: 


G. R., Odeon, Liandudno: Rodan, Vertigo (2). Nor the Moon by Night. 

Benzeval, H. E., Regal, Derby: Public relations, PAGE, L., Odeon, Leicester: Teacher's Pet, Thunder 
Heaven Fell That Night, A Cry From the Streets, Road, Kathy O, The Big Money (4). Pareezer, A. L., 
Ice Cold in Alex (4). Bigwood, G. F., Odeon, Odeon, Bognor Regis: The Silent Enemy. Parker, 
Weston-super-Mare: Theatre publicity, Vertigo, R. W.. Savoy, Exeter: The Battle of the V.1. Parry, 
Kings Go Forth (3). Bill, Mrs. M., A/M, Pavilion, G. C., Gaumont, Edgware Road: The Wind Cannot 
Wylde Green: Ice Cold in Alex, Wonderful Things Read. Parsons, M. J., A/M., Odeon, Hanley: Stage 
(2). Bird, T, W., Gaumont, Whitley Bay: Dracula. Struck. Pass, D. H., Odeon, Dudley: Teacher's Pet, 
Birse, H. C., Gaumont, Perth: A Night To The Key, The Big Money, Birthday celebrations (4) 
Remember, Dracula (2) Bishop, D. R.. Play- Pearce, H. W., Odeon, Boston: Wild is the Wind, 
house, Guildford: A Time to Love and a Time to 6.5 Special (2). Pearman. F. W., Odeon, Peckham 
Die. Blease, G. B., Odeon, Bolton: Intent To Kill A Night to Remember, Intent to Kill, Hot Spell, 
Bloom, B., Victory, Walton: China Doll, St. Louis This Happy Feeling (4). Perkins, S. E., Regal, Farn- 
Blues (2). Bolton, H. T., Palace, Eltham: Ice Cold ham: Law and Disorder, Treasure Island, Desire 
in Alex, Indiscreet (2). Boot, A., Regal, South- Under the Bims, Dracula, The Bolshoi Ballet (5) 
i? Imitation General, public relations (2). Bowen, Philcox, J. S. G., Gaumonmt, Bradford: Another 
H., Odeon, Newport: The Vikings, Nor the Moen Time, Another Place, Around the World in Eighty 
By Night (2). Bradbury, A. E., Odeon, Salisbury: Days (2). Phillips, T.. Gaumont, Watford: The Wind 
Nor the Moon By Night. Brandon, G., A/M, Cannot Read, Run Silént, Run Deep (2). Pleasants, 
Pavilion, Stirchley: Heaven Fell That Night Ice J., Gaumont, Chatham: The Wind Cannot Read. St. 
Cold in Alex, Wonderful Things (3). Braunan, J., Louis Blues, Law and Disorder, Dracula, China Doll 
Odeon, Burnage: This Happy Feeling. Breakell, C., (5). Poat, W. F., Astoria, Brixton: The Key, A 
A/M, Gaumont, Sheffield: A Time to Love and a Night to Remember (2). Pollard, W., Odeon, Guide 
Time to Dic. Bricknell, S., Savoy, Shirehampton: Bridge: The Big Money, Teacher's Pet, Peyton Place 
Children’s club, Not Wanted On Voyage (2) G). Powell, B., Odeon, Newport: A Night to Remem- 
Bridger, A. P. C., Ritz, Maidstone: Ice Cold in ber. Powell, B., Odeon, Ipswich: Hot Spell. Power, 
Alex. Heaven Fell That Night, The Moonraker, The J. G., Orient, Aston: The Young Invaders. Prescott, 
Wind Cannot Read (4). Brissenden, F. E., Gau- C., A/M, Odeon, Chesier: Run Silent, Run Deep 
mont, Dover: Law and Disorder, The Bolshoi Prior, W., Odeon, Aberdeen: The Key. Purves, C. A., 
Ballet, The Blackboard Jungle, A Time to Love and Astra, Hemswell: Teenage Frankenstein. Putsman, L., 
a Time To Die (4). Broadhead, P., Plaza, Chorley: Gaumont, Birmingham: The Wind Cannot Read, 
Carry On Sergeant. Brookes, H., Odeon, St. Aus- Run Silent, Run Deep, theatre publicity, The Whole 
tell: Next To No Time. Brown, L. J., Rex, Leyton- Truth, Another Time, Another Place (5). Pye, D. E., 

stone: Public relations, The Battlk of the V.I, Odeon, Twickenham: Dracula. 
Wonderful Things, Westward Ho! the Wagons, The RAINEY, C. E., Odeon, Norwich: A Night to Remem- 
Left Handed Gun (5). Browne, J. E., Odeon, ber. Raistrick, R.. Odeon, Sheffield: A Night to 
Yeovil: Vertigo, The Vikings (2). Browne, P. G., Remember, The Key (2). h, T. E., Gaumont 
Odeon. Kenton: Twilight for the Gods, Next to No Richmond: The Wind Cannet Read, Law and Dis- 
Time, Kings Go Forth, King Creole (4). Bulley- order (2). Randell, H., Odeon. Litt'*hampton: The 
ment, R. K., Manor, Sheffield: Theatre blicity. Silent Enemy. Reay, F., Odeon, Sunderland: A 
Butler, T., Regent, Crosby: Children’s _ club, Night to Remember Rees, D. C., Odeon, Sketty 
Heaven Fell That Night, Perri, Wonderful Things Dracula, The Big Money (2). Richmond, F. J., 
(4). Oéses. Loughborough: ye L anergy ~~ | 2 
NDER, D., Vandyck, Bristol: A Cry from the S., Gaumont, Dariington: Law anc is- 
bg on Campbell, J. G., Regal, Coatbridge: No 4 Sen the Strange World (2). Roberts., C. W., 
Time for Sergeants, Ice Cold in Alex (2). ag Odeon, Wrexham: A Night to Remember Roberts, 
D. P., R/M, Odeon, Jersey: Dracula. Carey, D. E. C., Odeon, Redhill: A Night to Remem- 
A/M, Odeon, Portsmouth: Kings Go Forth. Car- ber, The Vikings (2). Roberts, R. B., 
ter, A. M., Odeon, Sutton Coldfield: The Odeon, High Wycombe: The Vikings. Robia- 
ikings, Raw Wind in Eden, This Happy Feeling, son, S. E.. Odeon, Newton Abbot: The Wind 
Hot Spell (4). Carswell, W. E., Astra, Colerne: Cannot Read. Roche, R., Gaumont, Eltham Hill 
6.5 Special. Carter, A. R., Odeon, Guernsey: Up The Wind Cannot Read. Rogers, H. O., Odeon, 
The Creek, Nor the Moon by Night (2). Cart- Bishop Auckland: Teacher's Pet. Roles, M., Astor, 
wright, T. P.. A/M, Oak, Selly Oak: The Vikings, Glasgow: Si. Louis Blues. Rowlands, T., Odeon, 
Nor The Moon by Night, Vertigo (3). Cattell, Kingswood: A Night to Remember. Rowling. E. K., 
A. G., Regal, Torquay: A Question of Adultery. Odeon, Guildford: April Love, The Big Money (2) 
Clark, G., Majestic, Benwell: Old Yeller, Marjorie SALTER, F. W., Gaumont, Sutton: Blackboard 
Morningstar, Wonderful Things, Too Much Too Jungle, "The Whole Truth, China Doll (3). Samways, 
Soon, The Vikings (5). Clark, H., Heeley Palace, D. 3., Odeon, Corby: China Doll, Cinderella (2). 
Sheffield: Battle of the V.1. Clarke, L. R., Majestic, Sanders, J. V., Odeon, Morecambe: Peyton Place. 
Staines: Nor The Moon by Night, children’s club Sandiford, G. E., Gaumont, Acton: Tread Softly 
Q). Coe, D. J.. A/M, Hippodrome, Colchester: Stranger. Sargeant, J., Maiestic, Woodford No Time 
Tread Softly Stranger. Conway, C. D., Odeon, for Sergeants, Wonderfu! Things, Heaven Fe!l That 
Hereford: A Night to Remember. Cook, R. L., Night, Too Much Too Soon. public relations (5). 
Savoy, Swindon: Carry on Sergeant, — _— Sarson, J. K.. Pavilion. Hackney: The _Missouri 
tions, Harry Black (3). Coombes, D. A/M Traveller, St. Louis Blues (2). Savage, R., Gaumont, 
Metropole, Nottingham: Carry on Sergeant. Coo ooper. Chichester:. Run Silent, Run Deep, Around the 
A., Ritz, Hyde: A Cry from the Streets World in 80 Days. Law and Bag wy The Wind 
P. J., Rex, Hanworth: Public relations, children’s Cannot Read (4), Scardifield, J. A., Odeon, Dover: 
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; British Lion’s *“* bottle ce con 
f which is — to puts VIRGIN 


The Vikings, A Night to Remember, Touch of Evil, 
The Silent Enemy, Cindereila (5) » A. Are 
Gaumont, Wandsworth: Law and Disorder, A Night 
to Remember, Dracula (3). Seals, E. S., Gaumont, 
Woking: The Wind Cannot Read, The Whole Truth, 
The Missouri Traveller, China Doll, Law and Dis- 
order (5). Serrell, R., Gaumont, Chesterfield: Run 
Silent, Run Deep. Sewell, G. E., Odeon, Romford: 
The Key. Shaxted, W. T., Gaumont, Burslem’ No 
Time to Die. Shelton, D. C., Cdeon, Walton-on- 
Thames: A Night to Remember, eau Big Money, 
St. Louis Blues, Dracula (4) Ww. 

drome, Colchester: The Wind ae annot vy The oa 
Wall, Law and Disorder (3). Shepperson, K. C., 
Majestic, Derby: Stage show. Short, T. D., Rialto, 
Southampton: The Sea Wall, Violent Playground, 
Fraulein, The Vikings, The Key (5). Silander, H., 
Gaumont. Readin, aw and Disorder. Simpson, A., 
Gaumont, Ayr | am publicity, Dracula (2). Sims, 
V.. Central, Kidderminster: Pathe Pictorial, Old 
Yeller (2). Skellon, P. E., Odeon, Spalding: 6.5 
Special, The Caddy, Peyton Place (3). Slater, J 
Odeon, East Sheen: The Wind Cannot Read, The 
Big Money, A Night to Remember (3). Slatter, A., 
Gaumont, Rosehill: Femmes de Paris, The Wind 
Cannot Read (2). Smidmore, F. J., Odeon, Man- 
chester: This Happy Feeling. Smith, A. W., Odeon, 
Becontree: The Moonraker. Smith, C., Odeon, 
Folkestone: Nor the Moon bv Night, The Silent 
Enemy, Touch of Evil, Orders to Kill, Around 
the World in 80 Days (5). Smith, E. J.. Gaumont, 
Southall: Law and Disorder, The Wind Cannot Read 
(2). Smith, J. L., Odeon, Nottingham: Stage Struck, 
Peyton Place (2). Smith, J. L., Ritz.. Edinburgh: 
Indiscreet, Too Much, Too Soon, Ice Cold in Alex 
(3). Smith, K., Odeon, Scotstoun: Peytor Place, 
Carve Her Name With Pride (2). Sones, “ 
Gaumont, Walsall: The Sea Wall, St. Louis Blues 
Q). Sowden, R. S., Odeon, Wimbledon: The Big 
Money, A Night to Remember (2). arrow 
A/M, Ritz, Southend: Intent to Kill, Tread Softly 


Stranger (2). e, G. F., A/M. Central, Kidder- 
minster: The Gypsy and the Gentleman, The Sea 
Wall (2) riggs, B. S., Odeon, East Dulwich 


Gunman’s alk, The Big Money (2) 

H. E., Regal, Colchester: The Key, Hot Spell (Q). 
Squires, R. A., Odeon, Bilston: ulliver’s Travels, 
Paris Holiday. Pal Joey (3). Stacey, H. C., 
Gaumont, Balham: The Whole Truth, Something 
of Value, Law and Disorder, Run Silent, Run Deep 
(4). Stansfield, G., Gaumont, Harrogate: The Brave 
One, Rooney, Wild is the Wind, The Big Beat, 
Violent Playground (5). Stead, D., Gaumont, Hull: 
Children’s club. Steele, D. G., Odeon, Faversham: 
Theatre publicity, Bonjour Tristesse, The Big Beat, 
The Sea Wall (4). Steeples, T., Essoldo, Rotherham: 
Dracula. Stevems, B., A/M. Lyric, Wellingborough: 
Heaven Fell That Night. Stewart, D., A/M, Tivoli, 
Partick: The Sea Wall, Innocert Sinners (2). Street, 
A. W., Odeon, Jersey: The Key, The Wind Can- 
not Read, A Night to Remember (3). Stroud, C., 
Odeon Aberdeen: The Big Money Sweeny, G., 
Trocadero, Elephant and Castle: The Wind Cannot 
Read. 
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‘Kine.’--MGM £600 Showmanship Contest 


A Tailor-Made 


‘DUNKIRK’ TATTOO DRAWS Cinema Disc 
A CROWD OF 6,000 


THE WHOLE of the market square and car 
park was taken over by George S. Newton, 
manager of the Rex, Consett, for his campaign 
for “ Dunkirk.” 

Permission was first secured from the clerk 
of the Urban District Council, which was helped 
by the proposed wholehearted co-operation 
sflered by the services and ex-servicemen’s 
organisations. 

A Military Tattoo was held with members of 
the 6th and 8th Battalions of the DLI giving 
a display of marching and countermarching aided 
by over 60 bandsmen. At 8 p.m. a bugler 
sounded “ Retreat from the roof of the cinema 
followed by “ Sunset.” 

The Bugle Majors, bands and troops marched 
to the saluting base where the Lord Lieutenant 
of the County, Viscount Lord Gort, took the 
salute. He was accompanied by local council 
membcrs. 

Nearly 6,000 spectators witnessed this event 
which had army cadets and special police to 
control the crowds and entailed the re-routing of 
taffic. 

The theatre was decorated with flags and bunt- 
ing and a 30ft. banner. Displays of equipment 
were installed in the theatre foyer. The British 
Legion and Dunkirk Veterans along with many 
other services and organisations worked hard to 
achieve the tremendous success that resulted 

Two contests were arranged by Barry Stevens, 
assistant manager of the Lyric, Wellingborough, 
to help publicise “ The Brothers Karamazov.’ 

The first of these was a men’s hairstyles com- 
petition which took place on the stage during 
the opening night performance. The idea was to 
find a unique hairstyle. Prizes offered were 
varied, with the winner receiving, among other 
items, free hairdressing for a year. 


Virtues 


A “ Brothers” competition was also held via 
throwaways which invited recipients to name the 
six virtues a brother should possess. Miscel- 
laneous prizes were promoted from local traders 
who also contributed to the cost of the entry 
forms 

These contests were publicised by advance 
foyer displays and by a member of the staff who 
toured the town in costume 

A party of local Russians was invited to the 
first night 

An ad. was placed in the programme of the 
Wellingborough football programme at no cost 
to the theatre. Twenty-one inches of editorial 
were secured in the local press 

For the programme of “ The Law and Jake 
Wade" and “Tarzan and the Lost Safari”’ 
assistant manager F. A. Wright, of the Regal, 
Handsworth, started plugging the family show 
angle three weeks ahead of playdate. This was 
done with the aid of specially composed slides 
and by advance foyer presentations. 

Trailers were also shown at the minors’ 
matinee. 

A toy store gave an entire window to a 
planned display of toys linked to the themes of 
the two films. Another good tic-up was made 
with a local travel agency. 

T. H. Neat, manager of the Premier, Cheet- 
hara Hill, started his campaign for “ Dunkirk ” 
well ahead of playdate with copies of the ABC 
review of the film made up into a display. 

Twenty-tive box-office cards were placed in 
shops and snack bars and 12 quads sited in 
specialised positions. 

The Lancashire Fusiliers co-operated with 
foyer displays of equipment staffed by service 
personnel. 

Slides containing press raves were screened. 

Dunkirk Veterans were invited to a gala open- 


ing at which a guard of honour was provided by 
the Lancashire Fusiliers. 


A fanfare by buglers of the Fusiliers provided 
a fitting prologue to the film. 

The Mann’s tie-up was exploited with window 
displays and hanging cards being placed in public 
houses and off-licences. The local press covered 
the event with photographs and editorial. 

Small weekly ads were used in the press, prior 
to the screening of “ Dunkirk,” by manager 
G. H. Atkins, of the Regal, Wallingford. Advance 
publicity was also placed in the foyer. 

During playdate a comprehensive display by 
the Army Information Bureau was placed in the 
theatre entrance. This display consisted of 
weapons and photographs including a rocket 
launcher, small arms, and other items of 
interest. 

Space was donated in a local car distributor's 
window for another display linked with the 
army. 

Every entrance to the town was covered by a 
poster giving complete credits. Extra plugging 
was carried out in the many surrounding villages. 


DECCA has produced another of those records 
that might have been made for the delight of 
cinema managers. “ Immortal Serenades’ has 14 
serenades from “The Student Prince,” “ Don 
Giovanni,” “ Tales of Hoffman ” and “ Damna- 
tion of Faust " among others. 

They are played by the Frank Chacksfield 
Orchestra which provides that romantic air all 
music lovers associate with a serenade, Chacks- 
tield is fast becoming a master of the light music 
field and this LP on LK4283 is a beauty. 

Tony Osborne and his Orchestra on mden 
CDN104 also gathers together some attractive 
tunes under the title “‘ Hands Across The Table.” 

They include “ Belle of the Ball,”’ “ Take Me 
{n Your Arms,” “ Sweet Lorraine,” and several 
other fine old numbers. 

A tip-top recording, beautifully orchestrated, 
that should provide just the right lead-in to a 
light, sophisticated film. 

A vocal gr that has a vast following in the 
States is Bill Monroe and his Blue Grass Boys. 
@n Brunswick LAT8259 they give a selection, 
“ Blue Grass,” which is an exceptional example 
of *“ country-style "’ vocals. 

* Good-bye, Old Pal,” “Cry, Cry, Darlin’,” 
“Brand New Shoes,” “Molly” and “Ten 
Brooks " are among the songs I liked the best, 
and now I know why the group's recordings have 
sold around the ten million mark. 


MANAGEMENT 


A Tough Time 


Comfort is Most Important 


NOW THAT the nights are drawing in, the 
cinema is in for a testing time. With the first 
nip of frost in the air, it needs a heck of an in- 
ducement to make people go out to seek their 
entertainment when they get home, tired, from 
work. In the coming winter, even if we leave 
television out of the reckoning (which we 
cannot), we shall have to do all in our power to 
put the cinema across in a big way. 

ABC has taken a big step in the right direc- 
tion with its institutional advertising. The point 
we have to make is not that the local cinema is 
the place one can go to if everything else fails 
but that the industry offers splendid entertain- 
ment compared with any other media. 

I like, too, ABC's emphasis on the wife in 
their slogan “Don’t Take Your Wife For 
Granted—Take Her Out To The Pictures.” The 
wife is the person who, in the long run, makes 
the decision to go out. 

Also, she has been stuck in the house most of 
the day and is the main member of the family 
for whom “the go out” appeal can really be 
made to stick. 

Managers, too, have their part to play in this 
campaign. For instance, they must make sure 
that the new patrons which this national cam- 
paign brings into the cinemas are going to come 
again—and again. 

It is important to realise, in other words, that 
quite a large proportion of the success of this 
national campaign is going to be decided af the 
local level—not only by the actual films being 
shown but by the way they are shown and the 
sort of surroundings in which they are presented. 

For instance, cold theatres probably do more 
harm than bad pictures. Patrons are always will- 
ing to forgive a bad picture because the next 
one will probably be a bit better. 

But they are not prepared to see even a good 
film if they are going to be frozen to the marrow 
bones in the process. So check those swing 
doors and those badly adjusted plenums—and 
all those other things which contribute to a 
draughty theatre. ; 

Mind you, the overheated theatre can be just 
as unpleasant as a cold one. And let us try, 
once and for all, to rid our theatres of that un- 


pleasant, indeed dangerous, combination of fog 
and cigarette smoke which so often affects even 
the best ones in the winter months. 

Lighting is another problem. Too many 
cinemas have cold, hard auditorium lights which 
make them look like Waterloo station on a 
foggy night: whereas soft, warm lights go a 
long way towards making even the uglier 
theatres inviting. 

Cinema queues are another vexing problem. 
For some reason. many managers like to see 
queues outside their theatres—presumably be- 
cause it impresses the general public and makes 
them think you have a hit on your hands. But, 
believe me, in the winter months we are going 
to lose a lot of our patrons if they get the im- 
pression that, whatever the film, they will have 
to queue if they hope to get in. 

If, because business has boomed, you find that 
on certain occasions queues are imevitable, try 
to make the patrons’ wait a bit more pleasant 
(in Russia, by the way, they have heaters outside 
the theatre as well as in). 

In many theatres there is room inside the foyer 
for a well controlled queue. If you are under 
the impression that your local council won't 
allow this, go and ask them again—they may 
have changed their minds ! 

Finally, there’s the question of cloakroom 
facilities. A special room for hats and coats 
is almost a thing of the past in our cinemas— 
but why not make an effort and see if some sort 
of accommodation could be provided at your 
theatre. 

I think that a cloakroom, as much as any 
other service, helps to provide that “ going out ” 
atmosphere which we must try to promote in our 
theatres. It also improves patron comfort. 

Well, friends, there are many other items— 
and you know them just as well as I do. I have 
raised these points here not because I don’t be- 
lieve that you think about them but because I'm 
not so certain that you do quite enough about 
them. There is a tendency in everyone to 
assume that everything's all right because no- 
body has complained. This attitude will no 


longer do—as we shall find to our cost this com- 
ing winter unless we all make a concerted effort. 
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RE er 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


SITUATIONS VACANT ... 9d. per word 
SITUATIONS WANTED ... 4d. 
Svan Ws 

FOR SALE & WANTED... I/- 
MISCELLANEOUS i ne 


Caps 2d. per word extra. Box No. 1/- extra. 


All Classified Advertisements must 
be prepaid (except approved 
eccounts) and received by Thursday 
fer inclusion in the next week's issue. 


KINEMATOGRAPH WEEKLY 
96-98, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Toleoshone : TEMple Bar 2468, Ext. 271 


Please note that we cannot be 

held respensibie for any mis- 

takes arising {rem advertise- 

ments accepted ever the 
telephone 


YOU MAY REPLY IN CONFIDENCE TO 
BOX NUMBERS 


To prevent a reply to a box number 
reaching someone for whom it is not in- 
tended, readers may use the foliowing 
service : 

Enclose your sealed reply in another 
envelope addressed to the Advertisement 
Manager, ond add a list of individuals o 
companies to whom your letter should not be 
forwarded. If the box number holder is on 
the list, your letter will be destroyed. 

Please note, under no circumstances con 
we divulge the names and addresses of box 
number holders. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


ROSTRUM Camera or Title Camera 


THE GRANADA GROUP 


As a result of developments and promotions 
within the organisation 
Granada Theatres require 


FOUR EXPERIENCED MANAGERS 
For men with ideas and a lively 
interest in showmanship, here is a chance to 
achieve results from your individual efforts. 

In this expanding company there are 
excellent prospects for men of ambition and ability. 
The positions to be filled are 
permanent, with a good 
salary, commission and superannuation. 
Written applications, giving full details, 
should be sent to: 


Cecil G. Bernstein, 


GRANADA THEATRES LTD 
36, GOLDEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.|I 


Operator required.—Wriie or telephone 
Pentagon Film Titles, Lid., Taplow Film 
Studios, Maidenhead, Berks Tel 
Maidenhead 5064 


Assistant Floor Manager, 


BBC requires 
Television in Glasgow. Responsible for 
assisting producers in planning and pre- 
paration of productions. Wide range of 
duties includes marking up floors for re- 
hearsals and transmissions; supervision of 
properties; assistance in plotting camera 
and artists’ moves; continuity work on 


filming sessions; operation of telepromp: 
machines and vision-mixing. Good educa- 
tion essential. Relevant experience in tele- 
vision, theatre, film, sound broadcasting 
or in any comparable work, necessary 
Knowledge of ScouUand an advantage 
Salary £590 (possibly higher if qualifica- | 
tions exceptional) rising by seven annual 
imcrements to £855 p.a. max.—Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed 
envelope and quoting reference G.893 
K. W.) should reach Appointments Officer. 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within | 
five days 


WANTED Chief Projectionist for smart | 
hall near Manchester._-Apply stating full | 
particulars D., Box 245, Kinematozraph 
Weekly. 


BRYNAMMAN PUBLIC HAL L 
CINEMA 


Carmarthenshire, South Wales 
Wanted. Manager with operating experi- 
ence for the above.—Applications to the 
Secretary by December 6, 1958, from 

whom further particulars | can be obtained 


Urgently Wanted — 
CINEMAS in KEY AREAS 
with large capacities, 


Independent Exhibitors are invited 
to contact us immediately 


SUBSTANTIAL CASH FUNDS AVAILABLE 
MESSRS 


HARRIS & GILLOW 


Cinema and Theatre Agents, Valuers and Auctioneers 


93/95 WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.I 


Telephone: GERrard 2504 (10 lines) Telegrams: Faddist, London 


REBUILT PROJECTOR EQUIPMENT 
and ENGINEERS TO THE TRADE 


GEORGE PALMER (Prop 


89 WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Frederick G. Palmer Ltd.) 
GERrard 4796 and 6143 


| Box 241, 


| 16 mm., 


Ger. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CHIEF projectionist requi res ~ part time 
work. Two whole days, or as required 
London, Home Counties.--M., Box 237, 
Kinematograph Weekly 


OWING TO CLOSURE, DIRECTOR 


| WITH EXTENSIVE EXPERIENCE OF 


MANAGEMENT AND FILM BOOKING 
WOULD bee OFFERS. ANY 
AREA CONSIDERED.—T., BOX 236, 
KINEMATOGRAPH WEEKLY 


A TECHNICAL | sales representative 
with specialised knowledge of stage equip- 
ment for schools, halls, etc., requires posi- 
tion whereby his personal contacts with 
architect, education authorities. and drama 
advisers can be used to advantage.—Z.. 
Kinematograph Rabat 


ADMINISTRATOR ES/ENGI 
NEE ALIFIED ARES! DENT 
YORKSHIRE, SEEKS POSITION U.K 
OR ’ PREPARED TO 
ANYTHING CONSIDERED 

243, KINEMATOGRAPH 


honest 
mm., 

Apply 
New- 


genuine 
experience, 35 
considered 

Alum Waters, 
Durham 


~ CHIEF Projectionist, 
worker, 12 years’ 
anywhere 
Projectionist, 1, 
brancepeth, 


HIRE 


ARRIFLEX 16, brand new outfit and 
six Cooke T lenses and all accessories plus 
all other types of — raphic equipment, 
available for hire.- Bennett and Sons, 
Ltd., 25-27, Oxford , By London, W.1. 
9953. Send for catalogue. 


WANTED 


WANTED—large or small quantities 
studio or theatrical scenic flats, rostrums, 
etc. Immediate collection and cash settle- 
ment can be arranged. Please state price. 

-D.. Box 22). Kinematograph Weekly 


PAIR 14-in. arc lamps required.—Full 
details and price to E., Box 246, Kine- 
matograph Weekly 


CINEMAS WANTED 


OWNERS of independent cinemas in 
busy main shopping centres who will con- 
sider selling are invited to communicate 
with retained surveyors to a developmen: 
company prepared to consider purchase 
and redevelopment.—-Please write Jack- 
son-Stops & Staff, 14, Curzon Street, W.! 


You can do 3 


GOOD DEAL BETTER 


Mecha 


50 batch ditioned 


Sh eatel, 


Chairs for inspecti 
REBUILT MODERN CHAIRS AS NEW 
mspection cordially invited at Lonaon showrooms — 
102 BRIGHTON ROAD, LONDON, N.16 
Phone GERALD LEVENSON, CLissold 6617/8 
COMPARE QUALITY—COMPARE PRICES 

ANOTHER NEW CUSTOMER | 


continued on page 26 


STUDIO AND OFF! 


UPPER STREET, LONDON, NI 


9401-2 


CHANGE TO CLASSIC 


THE BEST FRAMES & PUBLICITY COMBINED SERVICE 
LUXURIOUS FRAMES, ATTRACTIVE PUBLICITY ATA 
REASONABLE WEEKLY CHARGE - 


NO CAPITAL OUTLAY 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


£18 REWARD. Stolen Nove 
rom Cinema, Rushey Green 
enses. Seri) Nos 
19573. The above 
& Co., 23 

YOH6 


mber 10,11 
proyectior 
79570 
paia 3 Hart 
E.C.2 (CITy 


subjec 


GAUMONT BRITISH 


35mm PORTABLE SOUND 
PROJECTORS 


New or Kebusit Models available Series 
3 or 4. We have a large stock of these 
popular sound projectors new in makers’ 
cases or rebuilt models with full after- 
sales service to purchasers. Spares 
available from stock. Spools. Film 
Storage Bins. Projector Stands. Lamps. 
Film Splicers £9. Premier Junior Film 
Menders £3. Rewinders £4 pair. 35mm 
Horizontal Bench Rewinders, new, 
2,000ft. £10 per pair. Other accessories 
available 


HARRINGAY PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


423 GREEN LANES, LONDON, W4 MOU 5241/2 


FOSTERS 


(CURTAINS) LIMITED 


OF NOTTINGHAM 


FOR CINEMA 
DECORATIONS 
AND CURTAINS 


375. WESTDALE LANE WEST 


td 


FRED & FOSTER 
ANAGING DIRECTOR 


TELEPHONE 61047 Norm 


RECORDING STUDIO 
ALL FACILITIES 
Tape to Disc, Hire, Mobile 
MAGNEGRAPH 


1 Hanway Place, London, W.1 LAN 2156 


comedy 


BARGAIN of the WEEK 
I want Kalee 12 projectors, GK 40's, and later 
models to fulfil outstanding export orders. 
I can pay the best price =o condition 
models, and pay immediate ¢ 


C.W.0. only, retunded if goods returned within 14 

days of receipt 

SANKEY, PICTUREOROME, ATHERSTONE, WARKS 
Tel. : Atherstone 3210/3202 


Have you obtained your copy of the 
1958 EDITION 


KINEMATOGRAPH 
YEAR BOOK 


NOW available Price £2.2.0 


Apply at once to 
THE PUBLISHER 


KINEMATOGRAPH WEEKLY 
6 CATHERINE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


Printed 


BRITISH PRODUCTION 
—continued 


times an embarrassment 
Watt directing on the tiny 


to 
island of | 


Harry | 
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TELEVISION OUTLOOK—continued 


|} more and more on width, width 
means little to _ television. The 
director must visualise action in 
| depth. 


Pinchgut (Fort Denison). 


The only way the sightseers can 
get a glimpse of the performers be- 
fore the camera is to circle the island 
in boats Which means they are 
periodically gliding into the picture. 
Fortunately, Harry Watt already has 
a shock of white hair. 


. a fl 
SIDNEY JAMES 


cast of Warwick's “* 
now filming with 
Anthony Newley 
at Shepperton. 
Based on William Camp's book of 


has joined the 
Idle on Parade,” 
William Bendix, 
and Anne Aubrey 


the same name, the story tells of a | 
rock-'n’-roll singing idol who joins 
the Army. 
* 7 a 

TRIPLE distinction for Associated | 
British contract writer J. 
‘Tommy ™ Morrison—three of his | 
Pictures are now showing on British 
cinema screens. They are: “ Ice Cold | 
in Alex,” “ She Didn't Say No” and 
* Girls at Sea.’ 


Morrison collaborated with authors 
Christopher Landon and Una Troy 
on the first two scripts. 


Writing is a Morrison family busi- 
ness. Sister March Cost dedicated 
her novel, “I, Rachel,” to him. 
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DICKIE HENDERSON and David 
Tomlinson will be featured in a 
‘Dentist in the Chair” | 
which Bertram Ostrer plans to make 
it Shepperton in January. 


s * we 
MICHAEL ANDERSON has com- 
pleted his Troy Films’ “Shake Hands 
with the Devil’. dead on schedule. 


Dubbing and post-syncing began at 
MGM Elstree on Monday. 

Star of the film James Cagney was 
entertained by the British Film Insti- 
tute on Sunday and a special film 
programme was shown with excerpts 
from his pictures to illustrate the 
‘Nine Faces of Cagney.” 


* Fewer set-ups are needed in tele- 
vision, and a more economic use of 


cameras is essential in order to save | 


lighting, time and cost of paying 
actors during waits.” 

I asked Williams, ** Why choose 
Pinewood Studios to make your series 
if you wish to cut down on production 
expenses?” Said he: “* Pinewood’s 
overheads will be more costly, 


| 
| mind for Newcastle.” 
| 


to hear that they have changed their 


I told Lewenhack I would report 
the discussion as factually as pos- 
sible, then leaving it to our publicists. 
Are they prepared to co-operate with 
commercial television as far away as 


| the north-east coast? 


but | 


the enormous facilities one receives | 
from working in a large studio like 


this outweigh the extra expense, and 
remember, our series must be of a 


States.” 


Please Note 


THIS PIECE is addressed to every 
publicity director in the business. 
And it arises from a_ discussion 


between myself and Kurt Lewenhack, 


| the executive produced for Tyne and 


Tees Television, who will be respon- 
sible for the more serious documen- 
tary programmes from that station. 


Lewenhack, probably one of the 
best TV documentary men in the busi- 
ness, has served his time with the 
Coal Board, British Transport, Rank 
Screen Services and Granada before | 
going to T. and T. Starting from | 
February 28, he 
least two shows a week, one called 

“ Spotlight and the other “ New- | 

castle Roundabout.’ 

Lewenhack would like a show 
business spot in each of his two 
programmes. He would like to use 
extracts of films coming to New- | 
castle, a week before play-date, 
provided they had some news 
interest. 

But he does not think that 
idea will work. The reason: 
can’t imagine the average film pub- | 
licist being prepared to send a star 


his 


| high standard in order to sell in the 
| 


| is apparent 


| 
' 
| 


| 


| 


will master-mind at | 


Don’t write to me rin 
write to Kurt Meth ‘Tyne 
and Tees Television, Ltd. 
Cumberland Place,  , wi 


(Ambassador 3464). 


Walt Disney 
Biography 


A CLOSE relative 
an ideal biographer, and this fault 
in the style of a book 
| just published which is the story of 
| Walt Disney, “ an intimate biography 
by his daughter, Diane Disney Miller, 
as told to Pete Martin. 

Mrs. Miller is addicted 
and Mr. Martin 


is not always 


to trivia 
is no more than 
a reliable reporter; but Walt Disney. 
himself, is one of the great charac- 
ters of living film history and neither 
filial hero-worship nor pedestrian 
prose can prevent his lively genius 
from breaking through. 

Because of its subject (who cannot 
be dull whatever he does) this book 
is bound to appeal to a huge audi- 
ence, the same audience, in fact, that 
|loves Mickey Mouse, the Seven 
| Dwarfs, Dumbo, and, of course, 
| Fantasia, Davy Crockett and wild 


| life photography. 


or a director of a film up to New- | 


castle in order to appear 
vision—even if we do give the picture 
a good plug. 

* Surely,” I said, “ there must be 
many companies who will jump at 
the idea of using TV as a publicity 


weapon, particularly for the north- | 


on tele- | 


“ fom | 


Out of the book shines the fact 
| that Walt Disney has always been 
single-minded in his quest for variety, 
and, one is glad to note, still is so. 
book is handsomely illustrated 
with examples of his fertile invention. 
—G.C, 

Walt Disney, an intimate biography 
| by his daughter, Diane Disney Miller, 
| Odhams Press, Ltd., 21s. 


LA TE EXTRAS 


| Thursday, November 27. 
10.30 a.m., elluloid._ Two 


shorts 


| (New Realm) 


10.30 a.m., Celluloid.—One short (E. J 


; | Fancey). 
east coast, which has one of the | 10,30 a.m., and 2.30 p.m., Own.—“The 
largest cinema- going attendances in hom Nini - Gales Artists) 
. the country. , Novem 
122 wag: | Lewenhack: “We had difficulty | « Stricty Fer UF Greet 
| enough in getting them to go to 2.30 p.m., Renown.—Three shorts 
ae | Manchester. I shall be very surprised | (Mondial) 
LONDON AND PROVINCIAL TRADE SCREENINGS 
LONDON 
Mon., Dec. | 10.30 Celluloid One short ... Data ... —-—- U 
1 10.30 Own The Square Peg Rank Norman Wisdom U 
& 2.30 
Tues., 2 10.30 Own Three shorts Wnited Artists a U 
& 2.30 
Wed., 3 10.30 Hammer The Screaming Skull; One short... Anglo Amal- John Hudson x 
gamated 
3 2.30 Hammer Cage of Doom; One short Anglo Amal- Joyce Holden x 
gamated 
Thur., .. 4 10.30 Own The Reluctant Debutante GM Rex Harrison U 
& 2.30 
- 4 2.30 Own Wild Heritage Rank _ Will Rogers, Jnr. U 
Fri., § 10.30 Own Bell, Book and Candle Columbia Kim Novak U 
& 2.30 
MANCHESTER ' 
Tues., 2 10.45 Theatre Royal Voice in the Mirror “o Rank Richard Egan A 
Wed., ,, 3 10.45 Theatre Royal Love Slaves of the Amazons Rank Don Taylor A 
Thur., ,. 4 10.45 Theatre Royal Hold Back Tomorrow Rank Cleo Moore x 
in Great Brit ain and Published by ODHAMS: PRESS LTD., Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 
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A tray full of 3 i 


SunPat. 


TOP-SELLERS * 
and everybody’s happy ! 


When Sun-Pat’s in the tray, your salesgirls are busy. Your customers 
are satisfied. And no wonder! PeopleKNOW Sun-Pat service takes 


some beating, too. It’s speedy and efficient. You try it! 


Look at this big, top-selling range 

Salted Peanuts - Salted Cashew Nuts - Salted Mixed Nuts 

Selected Mixed Nuts - Selected Hazel Nuts - Mixed Nuts and Raisins 
Milk Chocolate Coated Raisins - Milk Chocolate Coconut Squares 
Assorted Fruit Jellies - Melody Mix - Choc-o-Toffees - Kiddie Chocs 
Popcorn - Milk Chocolate Roasted Peanuts - Milk Chocolate ‘ Noddy’ 
Mint Thinsies - Peanut Brittle - Nut & Fruit Assortment. 

And special 3d. lines for your matinee: 

Matinee Mix - Rainbow Mix - Jelly Drops - Choc-o-Toffces. 

The full range of Elizabeth Shaw, Helm Royal and Rogall’ 

Candyland Confectionery is also available. 


Samples will be sent on request. 


Send this coupon for sample range to 
L. G. Hutchinson . Sales Manager r 
Cinema Division. H.S. Whiteside & Co Ltd 
London - SE5. ’Phone: Rodney 5432 

(15 lines) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


HERE 
IS YOUR 
BIGGEST 


COOPER 


IN THE ROLE 
THAT FITS HIM 
LIKE A GUN 
FITS A 
HOLSTER! 
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